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GREAT NEWS 
FOR TRAVELERS! 





Air priorities 





virtually withdrawn 





The Army recently 
announced radical revisions in the priorities situa- 
tion—opening up the airlines generally to the 
public September 15th. We estimate that only 
10 per cent of the space on United Mainliners will 
be subject to priorities and that in October all 


priorities will be withdrawn. 


And here is more good news. Following United’s 
policy of passing on to the public the benefits of 
savings, travelers returning to United again will 
find that fares have been sharply reduced. The 
cost of your Mainliner tickets is 24 per cent lower 
than it was before the war. Air express tariff is 


12 per cent lower. 


Now you can plan to go and ship by air. Enjoy 


the speed, comfort and economy of air transpor- 


UNITED g AIR LIN 


United Air Lines has been presented with an Award of Honor by the National Safety Council for 
having flown more than a billion passenger miles in the past three years without a fatal accident. 
Ne are proud of our flight personnel and ground employees who made this record possible. 








tation, and when you fly—fly United—the nation’s 


pioneer coast-to-coast airway between scores of cities. 


Reservations can now be made by civilians 
virtually on a prewar basis. Call United Air Lines 


for complete air travel information. 
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ORV AN: 


OBJECTIVES 


1946 


Develop an understanding 
of the United Nations Charter 
in support of World Peace. 


2 Aid returning veterans. 


3 Encourage sound programs 


of reconversion. 


4 Strengthen Democracy by 


personal acceptance of citizen- 


ship responsibilities. 


5 Expand youth services to 


build character and citizenship. 


) Mobilize public opinion in 
support of individual enter- 
prise and opportunity. 


| Conserve natural resources 


Colm relelare marl e(earelmeelaeliin a 


8 Further good will between 
Canada and the United States 
as an outstanding example of 


international cooperation. 


9 Develop national unity 
through increased emphasis on 


human and spiritual values. 


heme: 


BUILD FOR PEACE—UNITY—OPPORTUNITY 


























TO KNOW 


By Kent Cooper 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


URING the bitter years of war, America has learned 
that there can be no hope of a peaceful world order, 
unless men everywhere are assured of the basic 

human right, “the right to know.” 

Every modern war of aggression has had, as an essential 
preliminary, long and painstaking poisoning of the minds 
of the aggressor people by rulers who have found open or 
clandestine means of controlling the flow of news. 

The highest political bodies in our land have urged that 
the peace be secured by guarantees of world-wide freedom 
of the press. Both political parties endorsed it in their 
national platforms last year, and Congress backed it up by 
unanimous joint resolution. This goal has been described as 
the “most logical of specific American war aims, worth far 
more to us than territory or money.” 

But now, in the flush of military victory, we are about to 
meet the supreme test. If we should waver in the determina- 
tion to secure throughout the 
world the most fundamental 











everywhere is to do something about restoring comfortable, 
or at least tolerable, living conditions, not to waste time with 
“basic principles.” 

Unless there is world agreement now, unless world-wide 
freedom of the press is firmly riveted into the peace settle- 
ments, it will go by default, as it did in 1919. Who dreamed 
at Versailles that little more than two decades later, a gov- 
ernment would arise in Germany to take complete control 
of the press and all other avenues of information, then whip 
that people once more into frenzy of hatred required to 
make aggressive war? 

I was one who then had had an opportunity to learn of 
the international machinations in news arrangements which 
had provided the Kaiser and his government with their op- 
portunity. I went to Paris, and urged Col. House to interest 
President Wilson in the necessity of assuring news freedom 
in the peace treaties. Col. House told me the President felt 
it should be left to the League 
of Nations to deal with 








human right, the right to 
know, there can be no hope. 
Yet the danger of failure is 
extreme. : 
Peoples everywhere are 
weary and impatient. States- 
men are under heavy pressure 
to get soldiers out of uniform 
and back to work. The urge 























“later.” 

Can anyone now believe 
that if the matter is left to 
the United Nations to deal 
with perhaps in the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights at 
some “later” time, that any- 
thing will be done about it? 
Of course not. Nothing will 

















































































be done. All human experience is against it. Governments 
which have not already granted full freedom of speech and 
press, as a result of a long evolutionary process, are un 
likely to have a sudden change of heart. Such freedom 
means freedom to oppose and to criticize. And even where 
such freedom has been granted, tyrannical governments 
which may arise can take them away, as the Nazis did in 
Germany. 

Practical diplomatists know that international agreements 
are always difficult. No government easily commits itself to 
give up something, unless it can make a “deal.” 

There is now, however, not the slightest reason why free- 
dom of press cannot be lastingly imposed upon the vanquished 
nations. The peace treaties are yet to be written. Meanwhile, 
there will be a considerable period of rigid control. A certain 
amount of re-education of the Germans and Japanese will be 
undertaken by the occupying powers. 

But the Germans and the Japanese will never become mem- 
bers of the society of civilized nations until they come by 
their own free conviction, through their own free instru- 
mentalities, to accept civilized ways. Indeed, no re-education 
imposed from without will be persuasive. The great ma- 
jorities of both peoples were led into error by their own 
leaders. But it will be a miracle if outsiders can impose 
the truth upon them. 

As soon as it is possible to install democratic governments, 
they must be assured of free speech and press. Truth is the 
most powerful force in the world, but it can be achieved only 
through free association of ideas and information. And obvi- 
ously, freedom of speech and press is a basic principle of 
democracy, so we cannot conclude that we have established 
democratic governments in those lands, without that basic 
freedom, the right to know. A right can be guaranteed, even 
if truth cannot be imposed. 

Indeed, it is obvious that Germany could never have been 
launched upon the Nazis’ diabolical program of world con- 
quest, had there been free and unpolluted flow of news in 
and out of Germany in the pre-war years, and had such 
press freedom as was developed under the Weimar republic 
been maintained. The first human right which the Nazis 
abolished was the right to know. Even in Japan, press free- 
dom was making extensive progress,. until the war lords 
began their militarist revolution in 1931. Gradually, in the 
ensuing years, they blackened out the windows to the out- 
side world. It is doubtful if even the Japanese, despite their 
intensely nationalistic Shintoist religion, could have been 
driven to war without that vicious program. 

But assurance of this right in the vanquished countries is 
only the first step. There is a second category of countries 
other than our major allies, which have been despoiled or 
impoverished by war which are pleading for help. It is ut- 
terly inconceivable to me how our government can, from 
now on, undertake to provide financial or material aid to 
any government which does not commit itself unalterably to 
freedom of speech and press. Our soldiers and sailors have 
(Continued on page 32) 


READING TOP TO BOTTOM: Truth becomes first victim of a dictator, through 
the regimentation of every form of public expression. When state movies 
were started in Italy a figure of Mussolini was projected on the gigantic sign, 
proclaiming that the motion picture is the strongest arm of propaganda. 
The most infamous example of the propaganda technique is the regimenta- 
tion of the press—and Hitler relied heavily upon this in Germany. 

Dr. Joseph Pavi Goebbels exhorting the German people to rise against 
the democracies. 

Similarly, the state controls every avenue of information in Japan. This 
picture iliustrates the start of indoctrination: school children reading pamphlets 
specially prepared for the propagandizing of youth. 

Here German editors are meeting with’ Goebbels, who told them each day 
what to print. 









































O'A. BATTISTA 


FEW years ago, almost everything 
which was said about the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy was taken 

with a ton of salt. It was so much wish- 

ful thinking. 
3ut World War 


of unprecedented gravity. 


II created a crisis 
The enemy 
was out to make atomic energy a prac- 
tool which to enslave the 
world, and our leaders knew it. Our 
scientists were given the “green light” 


tical with 


and every possible encouragement to 
beat them to the draw. As a result, all 
scientific speed records were broken as 
the 
pended some two billion dollars in a 


brains of two great nations ex- 
matter of a few years to give birth to 
the atomic bomb! 

Now that atomic energy is as real 
a scientific advancement as the airplane 
or television, the world is wondering 
how our scientists accomplished what 
they did. What is atomic energy, and 
how is it released? How can a single 
bomb be so destructive? What are the 
prospects for its peacetime applications ? 

To answer these questions it is nec- 
essary to go back to an equation pro- 
posed by Professor Albert Einstein. He 
suggested that matter was a form of 
energy. Then he provided an equation 
whereby the amount of energy produced 
when a given matter was 
destroyed could be calculated. The equa- 
tion said that the amount of energy so 
released would be equal to the mass of 


mass of 


matter destroyed times the velocity of 
light squared. The velocity of light is 
186,000 miles per second. Squared it 
equals 34,596,000,000 and that is the 
reason why very little matter has to be 
destroyed to produce phenomenal quan- 
tities of energy. 

The step in the 
achievement of the modern atomic bomb 
took place back in the 1930's when Dr. 


next important 


Enrico Fermi split the uranium atom by 








means of subatomic bullets called 
“neutrons.” These bullets, under proper 
conditions, are able to wedge their way 
into the core of the heavy uranium 
atom and split it apart. Fermi noticed 
when he did this that an infinitesimal 
amount of matter was destroyed with 
the attendant liberation of tremendous 


quantities of energy, in line with 


Einstein’s mathematical predictions. 
What was of equal importance was that 
during the explosion of the uranium 
neutrons were 
Dr. 


might some day be used to produce 


core many more 


produced. These, thought Fermi, 
atomic energy by splitting up more and 


more uranium nuclei in a continuous 
manner. 


In 1940, Alfred O. Nier 
of the University of Minnesota electri- 


Professor 


fied the scientific world by announcing 
that he had isolated an unstable atomic- 
energy-producing substance. It was call- 
ed U-235, but only a few millionths of 
a gram of it had been isolated by means 
of an instrument called a “Mass Spec- 
trometer.” This discovery was of the 
utmost importance because it offered 
hope that some of Fermi’s earlier ideas 
could be put to use. The main snag was 
to produce U-235 in larger quantities. 
It was at this point that the strictest 
war censorship settled over the topic 
of nuclear research on atomic energy. 

The atomic bombs which almost 
Hiroshima Nagasaki 
were the first evidences which the world 
had of the remarkable success of 


obliterated and 
our 
scientists’ tracking down the secrets of 
atomic energy. An era of atomic energy 
had rocketed into our world from out 
of the unsuspected screen of four years 
of strict censorship. 

Thousands of tons of uranium ore 
or pitchblende, the same kind of mate- 
the had 


tracted radium, were provided to the 


rial from which Curies ex- 


































Top left: Picture taken at the moment the 
atomic bomb exploded at Alamogordo, 


New Mexico, during experiment. A 

blinding flash was the result with thick 

clouds billowing upward. This photo made 
at a distance of six miles. 


Top right: Closeup of particle of seared 

sand at base of tower from which bomb 

was test-fired. Intense heat fused sand 

into jade green glasslike substance. Par- 

ticles contained minute amounts of radio- 
activity. 


Above: Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves (right) 
chief Manhattan Engineering District in 
which first atomic bomb was developed, 
and Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, director Los 
Alamos bomb project and physicist at 
California Technological Institute, view 
base of tower on which bomb hung. Heat 
of blast melted the tower. 


United Nations by Canada. British and 


American scientists. teamed up under 
\merican leadership and in cooperation 
with many friendly scientists of other 
nations, they captured atomic energy in 
bomb form. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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increase in production per acre, on the 
average. It has meant savings in seed, 
a nN d fertilizer, labor, and power. It has per- 
mitted the greatest possible degree of 


pretection—and even improvement—to 
ug h B. Bennett soil and water resources under the pres- 


sure of intensified wartime production. 






CONSERVATION SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHIEF, SO 


WAR F Finally, and most important for the fu- 


ture, it offers the farmer and rancher a 
7 sound avenue for shifts in type and in- 
| tensity of production that may become 
wise in the years ahead to meet possible 








changes in the price and demand for 
agricultural commodities. 

What is soil conservation farming? 
What is this thing that is so important 
to the land and to good production? 



































Briefly, it is using each acre according 
to its own individual capabilities, and 
treating each acre according to its own 
individual needs. 

There is as much variety in the land 
as in human beings. Some pieces of 
land are more capable of food produc- 
tion than others. Some pieces are use- 
ful primarily to grow grass, or trees. 
Some fields need specialized treatmefit if 
they are to produce best and not suffer 
from erosion. This treatment may mean 
terracing land that cannot be safe- 
ly cultivated otherwise. It may 


mean strip-cropping and contour 


NVERYON . 
ant food problems* ’ 
_4 Food production has bee 


vet the demand has been greate® 


cultivation on gentler sloping 
land; reforestation of woodland 
that should never have been 


Bumper crops have come from our soil cleared; returning to grass the 


for several years now. But still comes grassland that should never have 


the call for more and more food—all been plowed. 


kinds of it—and also for more fibers, I have had reports from thou- 


more leather, more lumber, more paper a er or oe 


all basically products of the soil. ; : ; 
as tet : rived from soil conservation 
That is why soil conservation is ; 

. y. All this, I am sure, is 






vitally important in this great produc- 





tion job. We shall always be utterly de- helpiry ake us a stronger, 


better, n : 





pendent on the land—not only for pro- 
duction in 1945, but in 1946, 1947 and 


for all the years to come. 





Essential foods come originally from 
one place only—tfrom good soil. Ameri- 
can farmers have topped all previous 
accomplishments in the output of meat, 
milk, corn, wheat, soybeans, peanuts and 
other essential crops. They have worked 
hard at their war job and they are still 
at it. Moreover, they are achieving 
their record yields vear after year of 
wartime with much less waste of irre- 
placeable soil than during the last war. 

Soil conservation farming is responsi- 
ble not only for much of this increased 
production, but also for protecting our 
productive soil—the foundation of all 
agriculture. Soil conservation farming 


ere ‘ t : Top: Sheet erosion—washing in a spinach field on a 3% slope. Center: Author Hugh B. Bennett, 
has brought about at least a 20 percent Above: Same spinach field as above showing results of terracing. 
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OCTOBER, 


EUROPE’S 


1945 


HERE is one problem that is 


all the 


countries of Europe. 


common to war-torn 
It is get- 


The 


job is being done but under the most 


ting the children back to school. 


trying conditions. 

In liberated Italy, for instance, 15- 
year-old girls are teaching the younger 
children. In one Russian village the 
children constructed their own desks and 
brought chairs from home to a building 
in a former concentration camp which 
they turned into a school house. 

In London, where children are trek- 
king back to school in droves, the build- 
ings in the bombed sections of the city 
are so crowded that the school hours 
are staggered in order that all may get 
a few hours instruction a day. 

In the Netherlands, Dutch education 
leaders strive to eradicate all traces of 


CHILDREN ARE GOING 


by Carrol C. Hall 


German influence in their schools. In 
occupied Germany, allied leaders strive 
to build in the ruins of Nazidom a sys- 
tem of schools in which young minds 
may develop free and unprejudiced. 

In many areas of Europe, systematic 
Nazi destruction has all but wiped out 
educational plants. In every phase of 
school activities a complete new start 
that 
twenty-five per cent of the school build- 


must be made. It is estimated 
ings in Poland have been demolished. 
The London City Council has now only 
700 buildings where once there were 
a thousand. British authorities hope to 
increase the number of schools by put- 
ting up prefabricated units. 

In Stalingrad, the 


children trudge 


through the rubble to their morning 
One 
that have been adapted for teaching 


classes. school is several rooms 









purposes in a building that has not yet 
At Tilberg, 
Holland, where there were 20 schools 


been completely rebuilt. 
before the war, only one is still open. 
Classes are held in private homes and 
during the coming winter, fuel shortages 
will intensify the difficulties of keeping 
the schools functioning. 

Along the 


buildings has been the loss of libraries, 


with destruction of the 
scientific equipment and textbooks. The 
book shortage is especially critical. The 
nations of Europe are not only looking 
to the United States for food for their 
bodies but for food tor their minds too! 

While the material losses have been 
great, the greatest loss of all has been 
in the teaching staffs. Only 11,000 of 
the 26,000 teachers of pre-war Greece 
In Poland fully fifty 


instructors are 


are alive today. 
per cent of the pre-war 
dead. Teacher-training has been at a 
standstill, with many of the higher in 
stitutions destroyed or converted to 
military uses. 

In Britain an emergency training pro- 
gram for teachers is under way, with 
many women going from war factories 
to teacher-training institutions. Groups 
of former teachers in many countries 
are holding seminars for instruction of 
those who would work with the children. 
It has that 


groups of 


key 


the 


also been suggested 
teachers be brought to 
United States for refresher courses. 
The greatest school problem of all is 
within conquered Germany itself. Here 
all the flood of 
that has poured upon 


(Continued on page 28) 


must be undone mass 


misinformation 





by L. W. Hutchins 
DIRECTOR, SAFETY RESEM 


HE successful American busi- 

ness man rarely needs to be 

persuaded that fire safety is 
essential to his factory, hotel or store. 
He is far too conscious of his invest- 
ment in dollars and hard work to risk 
seeing the fruits of that investment go 
up in smoke. Yet that same business 
man, known throughout the world for 
his devotion to his family and his home, 
often helps, thoughtlessly, to expose his 
home to destruction by fire. 

Take the matter of smoking, the 
Number One cause of fire in homes. 
Men smoke in bed, leave lighted cigar- 
ettes where they can start fires, and 
throw cigarette butts and glowing pipe 
embers into wastebaskets. Some safe 
smoking rules are: Never smoke in bed, 
or anywhere else when drowsy; never 
leave a room where you have been 
smoking without first making sure that 
cigarettes are out; use ashtrays, not 
wastebaskets, for cigarette ashes and 
butts and pipe embers; be sure matches 
are out before throwing them away. 

Rubbish is a well-known fire hazard. 
No successful business man would tol- 


erate paint-soaked rags, wood shavings, 
discarded paint cans and other such 
trash left lying in his place of business. 


But it is not unusual to see combustibles 
such as these left near a man’s work 
bench in the basement of his home or in 
the garage. Fires starting in rubbish 
cost the nation one and one-half million 
dollars last year. 

Although gasoNne, kerosene and 
flammable dry cleaning agents are al- 
most as hazardous as dynamite, they are 
handled every day without a thought 
for safety. Do you light up a cigarette 
at the gas station while your tank is 


e 


Witt 





being filled? Or look with a lighted 
match, under the hood of the car, for 
a loose connection? Do you quicken a 
picnic fire with kerosene? Is naphtha 
or benzine used to remove dirt and 


grease spots from clothing in your 


It is dangerous to drape ordinary electric cords 
over nails. 


home? Remember, these liquids vapor- 
ize rapidly and the vapors are flam- 
mable and travel long distances—to the 
kitchen stove or that lighted cigarette. 
Even a short circuit or a chance spark 
can ignite them. The only safe place for 
gasoline is in the gasoline tank of the 
car. Kerosene should be used only as a 
fuel and always kept tightly closed. In- 
sist that soiled clothing be sent to the 
cleaner’s. For the occasional spotting 
job, urge the women of your family to 
use non-flammable cleaners. Fourteen 
million dollars’ worth of damage re- 
sulted from flammable liquid fires in 
one year alone! 

Proper maintenance and installation 
of electrical equipment are standard 
practice in a well-run business or plant. 
Are these practices observed equally 
well in your home? Or do you allow 
frayed cords to remain frayed indefinite- 
ly? Are blown-out fuses replaced with 
Children should never be allowed to play with 

matches. 

pennies instead of fuses of the proper 
amperage? Are electric cords run under 
rugs or draped over nails instead of 
being enclosed in conduit, fastened se- 
curely to the wall? More than fifty 
thousand fires are caused every year 
by carelessly used, poorly maintained 
and amateur installation of electrical 
equipment. 

The heating system of the house re- 
quires special attention for fire safety. 
More than one hundred thousand fires 
are started every year because the heat- 
ing system is overheated, the chimney 


Frayed electric cords should be replaced 
immediately. 


dirty, the walls near the furnace and 
chimney are not insulated, and metal 
containers are not provided for hot 
ashes. 

A thorough inspection of the heating 
system should be made at least once a 
year and any necessary repairs should 
be made by an expert. A continually 
smoking furnace or chimney is a sign 
of danger and should be immediately 


Only metal containers should be used for ashes. 
(Courtesy National Safety Council) 


remedied. In order to test the chimney, 

build a small, smoky fire in the heater 

that it serves and close off the upper 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The LEGION OF HONOR 
OF 


ps KIWANIS 


Be it know? that 








<mneeneicemanncnsneen nn 
ember of Kiwant 


for the perio 


TWRATY-FIVE YEARS 


al organization re 


scenes 


has been a ™ 


And be it further 


acoour 


gratitude 


Kiwanis Gab at—— 


1802, 


insti- 


N the 19th of May, 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

tuted the Legion of Honor of 
France as a general military and civil 
order of merit. All soldiers on whom 
“Swords of Honour” had already been 
conferred were declared Legionairres 
ipso facto and all citizens after twenty- 
five years’ service were declared eli- 
gible, whatever their birth, rank or 
religion. 

Now comes Kiwanis, which having 
passed its thirtieth milestone, and does 
honor to those stalwarts who have held 
membership for twenty-five years or 
more; and as they become eligible each 
year those who have rendered Kiwanis 
service for twenty-five years. For this 
purpose the Board of Directors of 
Kiwanis International have created the 
Legion of Honor of Kiwanis. 


It was deemed appropriate to present 


hown by the offici 


known: 


jon and the admiration 
io’ 


ded distinctive recogiit 


of his club, district 





scveaneanenescscnanet! 


neennenennette 
oasemnancsanneente 


6 International 


d of 


cords. 


that he is he reby 


1 and 


nd iw ppration 1. 
Riwants Later ations 
Cs 


to such twenty-five year members an 
attractive pin and certificate. The pin 
may be ordered by the club secretary 
from Kiwanis International. Accom- 
panying the pin will be the certificate 
signed by the International President 
and the International Secretary which 
will be furnished free by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

If the member to be honored has held 
the office of president of his club, or has 
held any district or International office, 
it will be shown on the bottom of the 
pin which will be made of white gold. 

It is hoped that every club in Kiwanis 
International will desire to present to 
each of its eligible members the pin and 
certificate. Such clubs will be honoring 
themselves for only a good club can keep 
the interest of its members for a period 


of twenty-five years. 


by 


Joseph S Shaw 


PAST GOVERNOR, GEORGIA DISTRICT: 
PAST PRESIDENT, ATLANTA KIWANIS CLUB 








Rules Governing 
LEGION OF HONOR 
of Kiwanis Membership 


1. Any Kiwanian who has been a 
member not less than twenty-five 
years shall be eligible for The 
Legion of Honor. 

2. The secretary of the club which 
desires to honor its members with 
The Legion of Honor pin will make 
a request of Kiwanis International 
where the record will be checked. 


3. If qualified, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will have a certificate signed 
by the International President and 
Secretary and forward it to the club. 
| These certificates will be numbered 
serially and will also provide for 
| the signature of local club president 
| and secretary. 
| 4. The use of International and 
| District officers is recommended in 
the awards whenever 


| presenting 
| possible. 
5. Presentation is suggested upon 
one of the following occasions: 

a. At the first meeting at which 
the member has reached twenty- 
five years of membership. 

b. On the anniversary of the club 
to which he belongs. 

c. During Anniversary Week of 
Kiwanis International. 

d, At the last meeting of the club 
each year. 























E crouched low in the blind. 
Snow flurries were spitting 
the 
a fast-moving flock painted 


out of northwest. In 


the distance, 


a smudge on the horizon. Closer they 


came—closer to our decoys pitching on 


the water in front of us. 
“Mall 
“don't 
The wedge came on with the speed 
of a_ pursuit Suddenly, they 
wheeled and banked toward the tossing 
blocks. they hesitated 
and quickly 
“Take the 
as I pulled my gun up. 
The boom echoed across the water. 
A duck dropped like a rubber boot. But 
fifth, the first duck in 


ards,” whispered Old Timer, 


move,” 

plane. 
Then, suspicious, 
straightened out. 


leader,” cried Old Timer, 


it was the not 
the string. 

Old smiled, It first 
lesson in the sport of duck hunting and 
more indelibly etched 


As I look back on it, I 


realize that I was just beginning to learn 


Timer was my 
no experience is 
mo omy memory, 
my A B C’s in this grand sport. 

In the duck 
stands for Aim, 

The question of aim or lead is per- 
haps the most important lesson in the 
hook. That duck hunters, the 
late George had three 


hunter’s alphabet, A 


dean of 
Bird Grinnell, 
for the wildfowler: 

1. Shoot ahead of them 

2. Shoot farther ahead of them 


3. Shoot still farther ahead of them 


rules 


true that you have to lead 


hard 


It is very 


em. How much? There is no 


and fast rule. In fact, Brother Grinnell’s 
advice cost me a lot of missed birds at 
first. | soon found that you can’t just 
aim ahead of the bird and pull the trig- 
| experimented with all sorts of 
methods before I finally hit 
that works. At least, it works for me. 
I select a passing duck—usually 
the is the easiest on which to 
concentrate. I start swinging the gun 
in the line of flight but behind the bird. 
steadily and deliberately 


ger. 
upon one 
lirst, 
leader 


Chen, as easily, 
as possible, I swing through ahead of 
the bird and pull the trigger. The mo- 
tion is not unlike the free swing of a 
good golfer and follow through is im- 
portant. 

Taterbug Jones, my old guide used 
to put it this way: “The trick is putting 
the load wheresthesduck ain’t now but 
is going to be by the time you a the | 
trigger.” Ms 

A also stands for Artillery. 

Never handicap yourself in the matter 
of a gun. Most men who are able to 
get only an occasional day in the field 


will stick to the old reliable 12-gauge. 
Even the expert can’t go wrong on this 
tried and tested weapon. If you shoot 
a double you will probably do better if 
the right barrel is modified and the left, 
full choke. On pumps and other single 
barrels, better stick to the full choke. 
What size Old market 


hunters relied on heavy powder loads 


shot is best? 
and heavy shot. Those living in a world 
of much greater nervous tension will do 
better with the lighter loads. The kick 
of heavy loads will soon cause flinching 
and no man can hit a duck—or even 
the barn—if he 
chronit flinching. On decoying ducks, 
1% ounces of chilled 714’s ahead of 34% 
drams of powder will kill anything you 
center within 50 yards. 


side of a develops 


By 
Cecil] Heacox 


But the important point is what size 
shot patterns best in your gun. Guns 
of the same gauge, the same make, vary 
in ballistic qualities. If you have never 
patterned your gun, do so as soon as 
you can get the Shells, Draw a 30-inch 
circle on a piece Of wrapping paper and 
tack it up on the $ide of a barn. Shoot 
at different distances—30, 40 andedO 
yards—and count the pellets in the 
circle. 4 

My own gun shows, and field expe- 
rience corroborates, that 7¥%’s are best, 
and 5’s are better than @§, and 8’s bet- 
ter than the skeet load “@f 9’s. If you 
know what your gun will do, you will 
have the confidence that makes the dif- 
ference pets. gen a good shooting and poor 
shooting ig. ; 

B in the duck hunter’s alphabet is 
for Blinds. 

Shooting from a blind is probably the 
most popular kind of wildfowling. And 
there are as many ideas as there are 
species of ducks—or hunters. Blinds 
vary from a few rushes to the elaborate 
penthouse type with steam heat, card 
table and other deluxe comforts. 

_ The best blind does not advertise the 
fact. On a stony point, build a blind 
f stones : in the rushes, make it of 
rushes. The boys who have learned 
camouflage with Uncle Sam’s army may 
bring back ideas that will revolutionize 
blind building. 
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Often much attention is given the 
front of the blind but little to the area 
behind the guuner. Fix it so your out- 
line will be broken. A duck’s eye is as 
keen as a Norden bombsight and will 
spot your silhouette in a flash. 

One of the simplest and best blinds 
is the pit. G.I.’s fresh from the war’s 
foxholes should be experts on_ these. 
Don’t make the hole too large—just 
large enough to be comfortable. You 
can make it comfortable by making a 
shelf.ormseat and a deeper hole for 
your feet. 

The best blind in the world will be 
useless if you don’t sit still. Some of 
the old time hunters never built blinds. 
They merely squatted in the rushes and 
held perfectly still until the ducks were 


A.B.C. 


in range. When a flock starts circling 
over your decoys.don’t start waggling 
your head. Hold still! 

C stands for Clothing. 

For few experts tell 
about the important role clothing plays 
in duck hunting—more important than 
in any other gunning sport. It is often 
necessary to remain motionless for hours 


some reason, 


in bitter weather and you can’t hit ’em 
if you are frozen stiff.or bundled up like 
an old lady. 

Warmth without weight is what you 
want. Down-lined garments are ideal. 
In 100% 
warm even if you get wet. 
waders better than 
when retrieving ducks or setting decoys 
Sheepskin slippers pre- 
vent chilblains. Be your clothes 
blend with the background. Once I saw 
a hunter in a gaudy black and red stag 
garment for deer 


wool underwear, you can keep 
I like fishing 
boots, especially 
without a boat. 
sure 


coat—an_ excellent 
hunting. 

C also stands for Calls. 

First you learn some of the conven- 
tional calls of the ducks and by prac- 
ticing you can perhaps learn to imitate 
them. Perhaps, because we 
know you can also scare all the ducks 
of the 
In fact, I can scare them right 


we say, 


out county with one of the 


things. 
out of the state. Calls are not for your 


salad days in the sport. 








In the wildfowler’s alphabet, D is also 
mighty important. D is for Decoys. 

There is a thrill and fascination about 
shooting over decoys not equalled in any 
other hunting. Bagging ducks over de- 


coys has something in it akin to taking 


trout on artificial flies. Decoys give an 
to the texture of the 
sport. There are hand-carved and hand- 


added_ richness 
painted blocks which are veritable works 
of art but the experience of veterans in- 
dicates not 
necessary. 

It is important, however, that the de- 


such deluxe affairs are 


coys do not reflect light. Glossy paint 
and varnish ruin many a good decoy. 
From the duck’s viewpoint, it is ques- 


tionable if it is ever necessary to re- 
paint a decoy. ‘If you think so, use flat 
paint and mix in a generous amount of 
lamp black. 

How often do you see decoys placed 
directly in front of the blind? Experi- 
enced duck hunters take into considera- 
tion the wind direction. Nearly always 
birds alight against the wind. Some 
light on the water before they get to the 
decoys, some spill in among the blocks 
while others go by and then come back 
into the set. Since all approach against 
the wind, you will get crossing shots 
on all types if your decoys are set 
slightly upwind. The worst wind is di- 
rectly toward you since the birds will 


have to circle behind your blind to 
alight which for most of us is the tough- 
est shot in the book. 

Incidentally, if you are river shoot- 
ing, keep your decoys out of the cur- 
rent. The pull of the anchor line will 
give then an unnatural cant which will 
make the birds suspicious. 

Of course, D stands for Duck, too. 

One of the biggest jokers in the 
waterfowl regulations of recent years 
is the ruling which requires the duck 
hunter to identify—on the wing, before 
he shoots—the species of duck coming 
at him. Obviously, this would be dif- 
ficult for the experienced ornithologist, 

(Continued on page 26) 








My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Silas Campbell's Farm 


HIS is Monday. When I went out to get in the car 

this morning, the battery was dead. I had to call a 

taxi to get to an engagement on time, and when I 
got there, the other man had forgotten all about it. These 
were only the first things that went haywire this morning. 
\ few minutes ago I found myself sitting on a self-made 
mourner’s bench feeling very sorry for myself and the way 
the world was mistreating a fine fellow. 

Then I remembered Silas Campbell and his farm. I have 
a suspicion that I have told you this story before, but if 
| did, it was a long time ago and you probably have for- 
gotten it. Anyhow, it’s a good story. 

Silas owned a farm near the foot of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Silas was a good farmer and way ahead of his 
generation in the farm. It 
theory that nothing should be sold from a farm which could 


management of his was his 
not walk away. He never sold his grain or hay, but fed it 
to his cattle, sheep, hogs, turkeys and chickens, and sold these. 

Being a well-to-do farmer, Silas had sent his three chil- 
dren to college, and at the time of the sale those children 
were married and established in business in the nearby Big 
City. There was no one left on the farm but Silas and his 
elderly wife, and he decided to sell the farm and move in 
to Big City himself. He thought it would be nice to have 
no chores and no responsibility, and be able to see his 
grandchildren and the picture shows. 

He contacted a high power real estate salesman who went 
out on the train to see the farm. Having looked it over, 
he told Silas it would be a crime to sell that place as a 
farm, when by cutting it up into one and two acre villa 
sites it could be sold for many times its value as a farm. 
They brought out a landscape architect who platted the farm, 
staked it out into lots and streets, set aside the walnut grove 
tor a public park and planned a dam across the creek to 
create a small lake for a swimming pool. They marked off 
sites for a school, a church and a town hall. 

Then they put on an advertising campaign in Big City. 
Chere was to be an excursion on the train on a certain 
date. As added attractions, they planned a big barbecue and 
a concert by a brass band. At long last the day of the sale 
arrived and the special train pulled in loaded with prospec- 
tive purchasers of villa sites. 

The band blared and the customers ate of the bountifully 
supplied barbecue. When every one was filled to repletion, 
they gathered around the bandstand for the sale. First on 
the program was the real estate promoter. He thanked the 
people for coming and hoped they had enjoyed the barbecue 
and the concert. Then he began to paint a word picture of 
the suburban estate which was to be a paradise on earth. 

He began with gestures to the lofty peaks of the Great 
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Smokies which formed a backdrop to one of the most beau- 
tiful landscapes in America. He undulated his arms _ to 
illustrate the rolling green hills of the farm, and told how 
the pine scented cool breezes from the mountains rollicked 
over those green hills and the valleys between. He spoke 
of the magnificent grove of walnut trees which had been 
reserved as a park where the happy home owners would 
relax in the leafy shade. 

He called attention to the ever flowing stream of ice cold 
water from the mountains which would supply the water 
for their village. He told about the dam across the crystal 
clear creek which would make an artificial lake for their 
amusement. 

Then he contrasted the life of a city dweller with the life 
of the man who lived in his own cozy cottage in the country 
where he had his own fruits and berries, his own fresh 
vegetables from his own kitchen garden, his own eggs and 
chickens from his own flock. He told them how happy and 
healthy life became with working out of doors. 

For twenty minutes he described the wonders of life on 
this beautiful tract of land. Then he told them to look at 
the maps in their hands. He was now about to sell at 
public auction the first lot in this new subdivision, this 
modern Utopia. 

Right there Silas Campbell mounted the platform and 
held up his hand for silence. “Folks,” he said, “I hope you 
have had a good time at the barbecue, and I hope you liked 
the band music and the ride on the train. I’m going to pay 
for everything, but there ain’t going to be no sale. I never 
knew what a fine place I had here until I heard this city 
feller telling about it!” 

I like to think about Silas when I get to feeling sorry 
for myself. Maybe I need a high power salesman to tell 
me how lucky I am to live right where I live, and to have 
the family and the friends I have. Maybe I need somebody 
to tell me how lucky I am to be me. 

I don’t believe that those ten million boys we sent over- 
seas to fight this war for us, who saw the way people live 
in Italy, in Germany, in Africa, in China and Japan, need 
to be told how lucky they are to live in the two great 
countries on this continent. I know that, like Silas, they 
are going to be more appreciative of their homeland. and 
our way of life than they ever were before. Maybe this 
new viewpoint will be as good for them as Silas’ new 
viewpoint was for him. 

We people of Canada and the United States aré the 
most fortunate people on earth. We have freedom and we 
have opportunity. But there is no magic in either unless 
we learn to appreciate our freedom and to take advantage 
of our opportunity. 
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Have You Tried Music? 


By Philip j. Jacoby 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





HEN her child is ailing or 
disturbed, the mother softly 
sings to it. The mother’s song 

is an unconscious action, a reversion to 
a principle as old as time—that music 
alleviates pain and suffering. 

When in 1893, Dr. Ewing Hunter 
made the claim that with music he could 
control body temperature, it was con- 
Yet Frank 
Sinatra sings in a theater it has been 
observed that the thermometer reading 
in the theater visibly rises. 


sidered astounding. when 


Simple expedients are often lost sight 
of because, during many years of oper- 
ation, their purpose becomes obscured 
by the mass of irrelevant and exag- 
gerated claims that arise. In our attempt 
not to exaggerate its importance, let us 
not tend underevaluation of 
musical therapy. 


toward 


Many reports of cures effected by 
music may test our credulity, but, like- 
wise do many of the case histories of 
invalids cured by faith. That does not 
mean that faith and music lack positive 
powers to heal. Faith and music have 
one thing in common. They are born of 
emotion rather than thought. 

Dr. Altshuler of 
plains it this way. 


Eloise Hospital ex- 
The brain contains 
an outer layer, or cortex, and an in- 
ternal mass known as the thalami. The 
cortex controls our reasoning powers 
while the thalamus is the seat of our 
Music 


Hence, it is possible to reach a person 


emotions. excites the thalami. 


emotionally where there may be barriers 


in an appeal to reason. This explains 
the value of music in the treatment of 
mental cases. 

When a mental patient is highly ex- 
constructive 
therapy until the 
patient is first calmed. Standard proce- 


cited or disturbed, no 


can be initiated 


dure has been cold packs and warm 


baths. Music was introduced during 
these treatments, at first so that the 


patient would not look upon them as 
punishment. It was found that the music 
actually produced, by itself, the results 
formerly obtained through the packs and 
immersions. It was even demonstrated 
that actual therapeutic results were pos- 
sible, that the 
treatments would respond to the music 


patient aiter several 
by tapping or humming. A direct con- 
tact with the patient had been estab- 
lished. The 
music produced normal mental images 


This often led to a cure. 
as a substitute for phantoms, horrors and 
fear. 

Patience and care in programming are 
therapy. Certain 


important in music 


types of music have a stimulating effect 


while others are more apt to have 
sedative qualities. While much has been 
done in this field, there still remains 


much laboratory and clinical ground to 
cover. Never before was the need for 
further study so great. Thousands are 
returning from camps and _ battlefields 
mentally disorganized. In the last war, 
these were “shellshock” cases—now they 
are “neuro-psychiatrics.” 

Music also has definite effects on our 
physical well-being. There is hardly an 


Oom~ 


ay 


SoM OCG 


Left: Music has proved so 

successful in reconditioning 

that it is soon to be 

adopted by all Army Gen- 
eral Hospitals. 


Below: Music tends to di- 
vert the patient and there- 
by assuage pain. 


organ or body function that does not 
Drs. Binet 
Courtier devoted years of research to 
effect 
blood pressure, respiration and muscular 
Carl E. 
found that the maximum pressure ex- 


respond to music. and 


establish its upon circulation, 


energy. Professor Seashore 


erted by a man’s grip under normal 
conditions was four kilograms but that 
when exhilarating music was played the 
pressure could be increased to 4.5 kilo- 
grams. 

Another demonstration of how music 
increases muscular energy occurred 
several years ago at Madison Square 
Garden during a six-day bicycle race 
46 


separate times, half the distance 


(Continued on page 24) 


during which miles were covered 


three 
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THE BIG JOB 
CANADA and the United States now face the biggest job 
that has ever faced any government in the past. It is easier 


to enthuse men to destruction than to construction. The 


wild excitement of battle is more appeal- 





ing than the slow monotony of solving 


the bread and butter problem. It is 


easier to make a soldier out of a citi- 
zen than it is to make a citizen out of 
a soldier, 


Reconversion of factories is a simple 








mechanical job, but the reconversion of 
psychological job with 


Our food problem in the last 


soldiers is a 
many more complications. 
few years has been to feed our men in the armed forces 
abroad. The problem now is to settle them back into civil 
life and provide them with jobs so that they can feed them 
selves and their families. 

The home front is the fighting front today. With the end 
of the war, the war front becomes steadily less important 
and the home front is transferred into the real front in the 
fight for civilization. 

This is primarily a job for our governments, But if we 
are to have our countries returned to the people, if we are 
to silence the protests against governmental interference, 
then it is necessary that private enterprise take over, as 
soon as possible, the job of reemployment. If private enter- 
prise is not keenly alive to its duty, government will be 
compelled to retain its regulations and regimentations, 

Some great group will have to take over this job of re- 
employment. If capital fails in its duty, we are asking for 
labor to step in and take over. 

Big business is on trial, Small business is on trial. Every 
Chamber of Commerce is on trial. Every civic club is on 
trial. It is a home-front job and every man Jack of us is 
trial. Our 


tought to preserve the American way of life—and that word 


on trial because civilization is on men have 
“American” is used in its continental sense. Now that they 
have won the war for us, it is up to us to give them back 
that American way of life for which they fought. 

There is no escaping our responsibilities as Kiwanis clubs. 
This is as much our job as it is any one’s job. There is 
no escaping our personal responsibility. There is not one 
of us who cannot in some way help to get these men back 
in jobs and help our two countries back to peace and 


prosperity. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


This is no time to ask what THEY are going to do about 
it. The question is What am I going to do to help my 
town do this job? Let’s not worry about other towns. They 
will take care of their problems if we take care of ours. 
The home-town boys are our boys and we must see to it 
that they have an opportunity to get back on the even keel 


of peace-time prosperity and happiness. 
Oo 


Another nice thing is that now no salesperson can 
say “Don’t you know there is a war going on?” 


DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


IF this war has taught the manufacturers of this continent 
anything, it is that the decentralization of industry is no 
longer debatable, but urgent. An example is what might 
have happened to the automotive indus- 
try of this country if Japan or Germany 
had succeeded in bombing the city of 
Detroit. 

There are many difficulties in the way 


DECENTRALIZE 
INDUSTRY 


of scattering industry in small plants 
all over the country, but these difficul- 





ties must be overcome against the pos- 


sibility of another war which would 
bring with it stratospheric bombing of this continent. 

If the unions or the government is permitted to establish 
a uniform, nation-wide wage scale, it will force many of the 
small town manufacturers out of business. Manufacturing 


costs are made up of material, labor and burden. These 
vary between the rural and urban areas. Highly mechanized 
and equipped urban plants operating on a large volume 
basis, even though paying a high hourly wage, are able to 
achieve a lower labor cost than the small and more poorly 
equipped rural plants operating on a low production basis. 

Rents for factory employes are lower in rural areas. The 
relations between employer and employe are better because 
more personal than in the larger plants. But this very per- 
sonal equation brings other problems. 

Then, too, there are higher freight rates, higher power 
that the must of 


costs, and the fact manufacturer 


rural 
necessity train many of his men. 
In spite of these advantages and disadvantages, it is evi- 
dent to skilled economists and deep thinkers that the time 
has gone for centralization of great factories in large cities 
where one successful bombing run may wipe out an indus- 
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try. It is also true that when a large industry is decen- 

tralized, labor troubles and housing problems are divided. 

Local Kiwanis clubs and Kiwanis International should 

have this matter under thoughtful consideration. If the small 

plants which are so valuable to rural communities are to 
survive, adverse legislation must be watched carefully. 

O 
Let us repeat: “Build for Peace 


Opportunity!” 


Unity — 


MONTHLY 
THESE are difficult times for those who write for monthly 
publications. This morning’s daily paper is behind the times 
when the afternoon papers are on the street. World events 
move so rapidly that each steps on the 
heels of the one preceding. For those 0 FAST THERE 
who write for monthly publications any NOT 





speculation or prediction is dangerous 
because, before the words are in print, 
events have transpired which make that 
speculation or prediction passe. 

This moment is a splendid example. 
Peace has been declared in the countries 
of the white man. Our celebrations have taken place. Our 
restrictions on food, transportation and building are rapidly 
heing abandoned, yet in the land of the yellow man no signa- 
tures have been affixed to the peace treaties. The Japs may 
be sincere in asking for time to reach their far-flung armies 
and stop hostilities, but it may also be true that the wily 
yellow man is stalling for time to accomplish some possible 
repetition of the Pearl Harbor catastrophe. 

The Jap cannot be trusted, as he has demonstrated in the 
past. He knows no honor and will resort to treachery wher- 
ever possible. By the time your eye runs along these lines, 
he may have shown himself to be honest in his “So sorry !” 
asking for delay. He may have had trouble subduing his 
own war lords, but he may have shown some sinister motive 
in the delay. 

Treachery in the past has bred doubt in the present. Let 
us pray that in the interval between this writing and your 
reading, it will all be straightened out and victory will 
have been consummated, 

| 


What ever happened to that white horse? 


ANGEL OF GOD 

TRULY God moves in mysterious ways his wonders to 
perform. As there seemed no other way to cure this war 
mad world, He put it into the mind of man to harness the 
most destructive agent ever known. 
This climax of war madness has proved 
to be a real angel of God. 

Even His Lowness, the Emperor of 
Japan, acknowledged that he must sur- 
render to save his little islands from 
this powerful weapon, even though he 
did try to 


that surrender. 


Save 





face by conditioning 
Thus the most horrible 
weapon ever conceived has saved the lives of countless men 
and the same number of Japanese. 

We have not begun to count the effects of this angel 
of God on our civilization. Beyond question, previous to 
its use we faced a year or more of compulsory military 
service out of the life of each of our young men in order 
that we might never again be caught unprepared for war. 


15 


With the invention of this airborne weapon, there is the 
possibility that, like the horse mounted cavalry, the infantry 
will either not be used in another war or, if used, will be 
used in small numbers. Military service for all of our 
young men will undoubtedly not be necessary. 

Whether or not it will be necessary to limit the knowl- 
edge of this bomb to the few nations which now share the 
secret is not yet evident. Perhaps the present allied nations 
can hold it as a threat over the heads of other nations who 
threaten \gain, perhaps if all the nations on 


dare war. 


earth know its secret, no nation will dare use it, realizing 
that it would mean the annihilation of both nations that go 
to war. Certainly no nation would dare face such a 
catastrophe. 

Whatever its future, angel of God it has been, and we 
that it 


instrument of total destruction to make this modern world 


mortals should bow our heads in shame took an 
abandon senseless war rather than our own realization ot 
war’s inability to settle differences between nations. 

It is humiliating to acknowledge that it took such an 
engine of destruction to show us the error of humanity’s 
ways. We should get on our knees and render thanks to 
the Almighty for having put it into the mind of man to show 
us that continued war would mean the end of civilization. 

Oo 
As you read the nine Kiwanis objectives, note the 
first word of each: Build, Develop, Aid, Encourage, 
Strengthen, Expand, Mobilize, Further 


and Develop. Noble and inspiring words, my masters! 
WE WILL WIN 
CANADA and the United States are facing great post 
Sut we will win. We are that kind of people. 


( ‘onserve, 


war problems. 
We have the enthusiasm, the energy and the will to win, 
and win we will. 

We have had depressions and infla JW6r TRY THESE ON 


ORS/Z 
FON / 





tions; we have had unemployment and 
most of the evils to which the body 
politic is heir, yet we have always won. 
We always will win. We are that kind 
of people. 

There never has been an emergency 
When 


Japan dropped her bombs on Pearl Harbor, they thought 


to which we have not risen. 
they were so far ahead of us in war preparation that we 
could never catch up. We did. 

Old Mother Canada and Mrs. United States called their 
young sons about their knees when war began and_ said, 
“Come on, young fellow, it’s time to change your pants. 
Pull off those overalls and get into this pair of khaki 
britches. There is a job for you to do!” 

The young fellow did the job and now he is coming home 
again. Once more Mother Canada and Mrs. United States 
are calling their sons about their knees and saying, “Son, 
you certainly did that job fine. Now it’s time to change 
your pants again. Get out of that khaki and get back into 
these overalls. You're going back to the things you were 
doing before Mother needed you.” 

They will do it. They may grumble a bit, as they did 
when Mother asked them to run that errand for her. They 
may fumble and stall a bit, but they will don those overalls 
and do as she tells them. 

We won the war and, God willing, we will win the peace. 
We just have to get behind and push and we will have 
things rolling again. 
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FLASH! 

Kiwanis history was made one day 
this summer when the first all airborne 
interclub meeting took place. Eighteen 
members of the Hobart, Oklahoma, club 
flew in seven privately owned planes to 
Mangum, Oklahoma, to put on the pro- 
gram for their regular meeting. All the 
planes were piloted by members of the 
Hobart Club. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
IN THE MAKING 

An unusual service offered by the 
Kiwanians of Everett, Washington, is 
a citizenship class for folks interested 
the United 


States. There are five classes each year, 


in becoming citizens of 
each one running for nine consecutive 
days and embracing the study of the 
constitution, background and history of 
the United States, followed by a citizen- 
ship lecture and examinations. The re- 
sults of the turned 
over to the citizenship examiner for 


examinations are 


further use. 


“KIWANIS” BATTLES JAPS 

Because the North Baltimore, Mary- 
land, club sold more than $2,000,000 of 
bonds in the Seventh War Loan, it had 
the distinction of sending the name of 
Kiwanis into the battle against the Jap 
homeland in the form of a Mariner 
Navy fighter plane. In the Sixth War 
Loan the club sold bonds to purchase a 
Grumann Helleat navy fighter which did 
service in the 
China sea, Formosa and Okinawa, but 
cracked up in a faulty landing in Feb- 
The “North Baltimore 


Luzon campaign, the 


ruary. new 


Kiwanian” is to replace this fighter. 
The club also bought bonds for the 
purchase of an ambulance which fell into 
the the Nevada 
Kiwanian, its driver in Germany, who 
wrote a letter to the club which helped 


hands of son of a 


Twenty-five members of the North Baltimore, Maryland Club, rep- 

who have sold more than $2,000,000 in 

bonds were permitted to place decalcomanias on three Mariners. 

The Navy arranged for them to see one ship with its name ‘North 

Baltimore Kiwanian"’ painted on the bow. Nelson Gore, club pres- 

ident shown as he was officially greeted by Lieutenant Commander 
Vv. W. Heggie and Lieutenant Virginia Roberts. 


resenting club members 


inspire the club to its recent outstanding 
the 
which sufficient bonds were sold to pur- 


achievement in Seventh Loan, in 
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chase three PBM Mariners, ten Hellcat 
fighter planes and ten ambulances, 


REFUGE FOR REFUGEES 

The Toccoa, Georgia, Kiwanis club 
is one of the first to send refugee chil- 
dren to a summer camp. Recently at one 
of their meetings guest speaker Dr. 
Arthur C. Annette, representing the 
Christian Refugee Association of New 
York City, told of the work that is be- 
ing done in the New York City area for 
the homeless and war-weary refugee 


children of Europe and China. The 
Christian Refugee Association main- 


tains a camp at Lake Canadaigua, New 
York, and President Rufus C. Harding 
of the Toccoa club announced that the 
executive officers, the club itself and the 
Committee Underprivileged Child 
will each send a child to the camp this 


on 


summer. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


The Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Kiwanis club has profited by a unique 
idea of one of its members. Some time 
ago, Kiwanian Harvey G. Johnson was 
troubled by the fact that many of the 

boys and girls in service 
came home and left again 
without their friends know- 
ing about it. So he decided 
that there 
prominent place where all 


should be some 
the names could be listed, 
and with the cooperation of 
the Kiwanis club he erected 
a bulletin board on the front 
of his building. It is a very 
attractive, enclosed board 
titled “Service Men Home 
on Leave,” and bearing the 
name Wilkinsburg Kiwanis 
Club The 


name, address and date of 


at the bottom. 
departure of the service man 
is put on a 3x5 card and 
pinned on the board. When 
the leave is over, it is re- 
moved. As the boys home on 
register 


leave stop to 


Kiwanian Johnson invites 
them to attend the weekly 
Kiwanis luncheon so each 
week the club acts as host 
to several servicemen. 
Now the local paper is 
interested and each week prints a list 
of names, addresses and dates appearing 


on the bulletin board. 
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SECOND HAND—BUT GOOD 


Each year Kiwanians of Valley 
Stream, New York, collect thousands of 
used Christmas cards. These cards are 
sent to various hospitals for crippled 
children in Brooklyn, Long Island and 
North Carolina, where the children use 
them in making bookmarks, scrapbooks, 
and similar articles. The club’s current 
collection was very successful, Charles 
Rausch, chairman of this activity, re- 
porting to the club said that over 50,000 
cards had been collected through the 
members of the club and their friends. 
This will mean many hours of enjoy- 
ment for the children confined to these 
hospitals. 


COOPERATION DOES IT 


The members of the Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanis club are the proud 
owners of a beautiful Club House and 
Boy Scout Building. This building is 
located on a lot adjoining high school 
property near the central part of the 
city. Several hundred dollars in cash 
and material was donated by citizens, 
labor by carpenters, plumbers and paint- 
ers. Many of the Kiwanians who are 
in business made very fine donations 
such as hardware, paint, lumber, lino- 
leum, automatic hot water heater, etc. 
Nearly all of the club members worked 
on the building in their spare time. 
When the building was finished the 
club gave a fine banquet, inviting as 
guests all who assisted in any way on 
the building. 
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The No. 39 Montreal Kiwanis Air Cadet Precision Squad as they appeared during their visit to New 


York when they attended the first international 


Lower Plaza at Rockefeller Center, 


drill 
New York City. 


in the 
from 


demonstration of Air Cadet training 
The show was witnessed by Kiwanians 


Montreal, Jersey City and New York. Each group of cadets presented a precision drill and received 
an award of merit in recognition of their achievements from SKYWAYS magazine. 


young musicians, the club, through its 
sponsorship, is seeking to present them 
before as many people as possible. 

The organizer and conductor of the 
symphony, Miss Norma L. Perkins, is 
herself a_ talented 
played with the Los Angeles’ Women’s 


musician and has 
Symphony. Each week she rehearses 
200 that 
range in age from very small children 
to those of high school age. As they 


with over young musicians 





Orange County Youth Symphony Orchestra which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Anaheim, Calif. 


YOUNG SYMPHONY 

An outstanding project of the Ana- 
heim, California, Kiwanis club this 
year is the sponsoring of the 110 piece 
Orange County Youth Symphony or- 
chestra that is composed of talented 
young people from all parts of the 
county. Recognizing the ability of the 


progress in ability they are placed in 
more advanced orchestras so that the 
symphony orchestra will always be at 
full strength. 

The Anaheim club is lending encour- 
agement in every way possible and has 
purchased many instruments for the or- 


chestra. Chairman of the sponsoring 


Eli T. 
also acts as booking agent. 
The 


concerts last year and as this year, have 


committee, Kiwanian Bradley, 


orchestra appeared in several 
played to audiences of 2,000 and more. 
In every instance the young people were 
asked to make return engagements. 
Greenwood Cemetery at Arcata, 
California, was in what a local news- 
paper described as a “deplorable con- 


dition,” due not to a lack of funds but 


to the impossibility of hiring a care- 
taker. This gave the Kiwanians of 
Arcata an opportunity to aid their com- 


munity. They decided to hold a series 
of work-evenings to do the work them 
selves, and to invite representatives of 
othe: organizations to join them. In 
just a very short time Greenwood Ceme- 
tery could no longer be called deplorable 
but could better be described as one of 
Arcata’s beauty spots. 
THEY ALSO SERVE 
Kiwanians of Monroe, Louisiana, are 
especially interested in Boy Scouts. One 
of the troops sponsored by this club 
were the winners in the Scout 
Salvage Drive for 1944. These boys 
along with other troops are busy these 
days collecting Berlin bound scrap iron. 


S0y 


In addition to scrap iron, metals and 
waste fats, these scouts under the leader- 
ship of the Kiwanians have collected 
62,000 pounds of waste paper. 

(Turn to page 20) 








Col. Karle ie Johnson 


NATIONAL COMMANDER 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 
UT of the wartime program of 


Civil Air Patrol, many useful 
projects have developed for the 
aviation future of hundreds of American 
communities. Those which have given 
the most to the war effort through their 
CAP have, at the same 


local units of 


time, benefited the most because they are 


Cadets 
Whitney engine which is at their disposal every Saturday. 


ready for the period of air progress now 


close at hand. 


Still growing in scope and in member- 
ship, this volumteer auxiliary of the 
Army Air Forces is organized with a 
Wing Command in each of the 48 States 
with and 
Flights in more than 1,500 localities. 
Week by week new units are forming 
and are hard at work. 


and Groups, Squadrons, 


At first, the main duty of CAP was 
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dissemble nose section of an R-2800 Pratt and 


to mobilize and train civil airmen for 


placement, with their planes and equip- 
ment, on military missions such as the 
anti-submarine coastal patrol, the carry- 
ing of urgent shipments between Army 
fields, border patrol, and tow-target 
fights for anti-aircraft practice. More 
than 50 men and 150 airplanes were’ lost 
relieved 
military aircraft and their crews for 


on these assignments which 


combat duty where they were urgently 
needed. 
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As an aerial home guard—working 
closely with state and local governments, 
the Red Cross, and law enforcement 
the State Wings of CAP are 
ready, with skilled men and equipment 





agencies 


for emergency missions they may be 
called upon to perform at any time. On 
patrol over the forests in the fire danger 
period, they have saved tens of thou- 
sands of war valuable timber from de- 
struction, . 

When a pilot is in distress, lost and 
low on gas, local CAP members know 
how to flash directions in Morse code 
and light airports or pastures with auto 
headlights for emergency landings. The 
saving to the government in lives and 
planes amounts to as much as all the 
government has spent to maintain the 
headquarters of CAP and of its State 
Wings—just for this one type of service 
which is merely a by-product of the 
CAP program. 

In disasters caused by floods, tor- 
nadoes, or blizzards, areas have been 
surveyed from the air and relief supplies 
landed or dropped. Many lives have 
been saved by the delivery of blood 
plasma and serums or by the evacuation 
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Aircraft 
Structural Class. 


Morse 
Code Practice. 





of patients. CAP has pioneered many 
useful services for light aircraft which 
will not cease with the war. 

Only Air Reserve 

Back of these missions is the work of 
the home squadrons in their continuous 
program of drill and training, with the 
generous cooperation of Kiwanis Clubs 
and other civic groups. The status of 
CAP as an active flying organization 
makes this program of more vital inter- 
est than if it were merely a training 
corps. 

The biggest job is to extend this 
training to tens of thousands of young 
people, for the future security of our 
nation. The CAP cadet program today 
is America’s only preflight reserve. The 
knowledge which these cadets are ab- 
sorbing is as much a part of air power 
as are the more tangible elements such 
as bombers, factories, and airports. 

Since there was no draft deferment in 
CAP, close to 100,000 senior and cadet 
members entered the its 
local units better prepared by CAP 
training. While the AAF was recruit- 
ing 17-year-olds for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve, for call to active duty 
at 18, CAP not only conducted nation- 
wide recruiting and mental screening 


service from 


but also gave advance training which 
helped many of these young men make 
the grade. Thereby CAP saved the gov- 
ernment — substahtial Aviation 
cadet training costs about $25,000 and 


sums. 


the Army does not realize on the in- 
vestment when a candidate washes out. 

Now that the AAF has been built to 
fighting strength, recruits are not needed 
at present. But combat flying is a 
young men’s business. Our Air Forces, 
today the mightiest in the world, would 
become over-age in a few years without 
a source of young trainees. 

“The most important single factor in 
our ability to maintain preeminence in 
the air,” the CAP Wing Commanders 


were told by General of the Army H. 
H. Arnold, Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces, “is the assurance that 
the coming generation be enthusiastic 
about and thoroughly grounded in avia- 
tion and its related subjects. 





They take their lessons seriously, these CAP Cadets. 
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“I see this program as a great deal 
more than a makeshift. I see it as a long 
term necessity ... Besides having chalk 
on their coats, the kids who fly tomor- 
row’s planes need the chance to get 
more grease on their pants.” 

The Civil Air Patrol Cadet corps is 
that kind of a program. Young people 
of 15 to 17 inclusive are given the best 
instruction that home talent affords in 
military drill, courtesy, and discipline; 
in preflight aviation subjects such as 
theory of flight, meteorology, and navi- 
gation; and in many auxiliary subjects 
such as radio and first aid. 

At present, more than 80,000 CAP 
cadets are in training under the super- 
vision of more than 55,000 senior mem- 
The aim is to build to a national 
goal of 100,000 cadets and then estab- 


lish a waiting list. 


bers. 


During the summer 
months, some 10,000 of the cadets re- 
ceived regular Army training at AAF 
installations and much larger numbers at 
mobilizations held by the State Wings, 
so as to develop skilled leaders. 
Local Dividends 

By backing this program, American 
communities not only contributed to the 
effort the 
power but they are building aviation on 
CAP has main- 
tained the headway of civilian aviation 
little 
doubt that private flying would have 


war and to future of air 


their own home fields. 


in this country. There can be 
been banned as in other warring nations 
had not CAP been founded. 


on, it was a struggle to keep airports 


From then 


open. According to a survey a few 


months ago, 1,600 airports were then 
open for civilian flying in the United 
States and at least 
been closed during the war had it not 
Patrol. 


Now, the members of the Patrol are 


a third would have 
been for Civil Air 
doing far more than merely holding the 


line. 
facilities, often by their own labor with 


They are building new aviation 


borrowed equipment and salvaged ma- 
At least 100 airports already 
built by CAP members. 
Scores which were closed in the 
stricted zones have been reopened. 
(Turn to page 29) 


terials. 
have been 
re- 






















Mrs. Louise M. Lynch, teacher, 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 


of two months this club sponsored eight 


For a period 


Sunday evening Sing-Songs at a local 
theatre. Three special soloists were pro- 


vided for each evening and more than 


6,000 teen-agers attended. 


GREENCASTLE, INDIANA—Recently spon- 
“Little 
hundred 


sored their seventh annual 


Olympics,” when about four 


grade and junior high school students 


competed for medals and ribbons in a 


regular track meet type competition. 


STINNETT, TEXAS—Has secured a building 
24x100, which will be used as a youth 
until a location can 


centet permanent 


be built 


COBOURG, ONTARIO — FEntertained the 
juvenile hockey team which they spon- 
the close of the 


sor at a banquet at 


season, 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA—Has opened a 


Kiwanis Underprivileged Child play- 
ground for negro children making 


available space for softball, tennis and 
other They have also installed 


a Negro Junior Police at one of the 


games. 


public schools, 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO — 


Kiwanians gathered one morning re- 
cently to plant over 200 walnut, maple, 
spruce and red pine trees on a section 


of their Paradise Lake Camp property. 


ONTARIO, OREGON—Helped stage and 
advertise a big war bond show “Here 
is your Infantry.” This show accounted 


for $75,000 in war bond sales. 


and Kiwanian Archie 


Kiwanians of Anderson, 


Chadd at the tea for 
Indiana, and their wives given by the class for physically handicapped children, which the club sponsors. 


COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO—At every meet- 
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YONKERS, NEW YORK—A symphony con- 


cert by the newly organized Yonkers 
Philharmonic Orchestra was sponsored 
Music 


An enthusiastic audience of about 900 


by the Committee of this club. 
persons attended and clamored for en- 


cores at the conclusion of the program. 


SANFORD, TEXAS—Held a mother and 
daughter banquet with 120 mothers and 
daughters attending. Kiwanians acted as 


waiters and made very successful ones. 


MARSHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS — These 
Kiwanians will challenge any club in the 
country to show a better record of serv- 
ice to the community. The total number 
of hours they have put into the different 
projects with which many of their mem- 


bers are connected is prodigious, 


RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA — De- 


cided to start a “Birthday Fund” which 


permits members to donate one dollar 
or more on their birthdays. When this 


fund becomes substantial it will be 


ing about seven minutes is devoted to loaned to worthy boys and girls of the 


reading the latest wire news from the 
Press Office. 





Distribution in Brussels of ~.t 


Relief Society, Inc. and by the 
Sawyer, United States Ambassador to Belgium. 


city to assist them in obtaining a univer- 


sity education. 


contributed by Friends of Belgium, an agency of the Belgian War 
iwanis Clubs of the State of New York. 
Extreme right, Mr. Georges Theunis, President of the 


At the left, Mr. Charles 


Belgian War Relief Society of U.S.A. in Brussels. 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY — Sponsors 
playgrounds throughout their town for 
the 


humerous 


summer vacation period, with 


baseball leagues and many 
other offers of enjoyment for boys and 
girls. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT—Fach 


mer these Kiwanians take the children 


sum- 


of the County Home out for a special 
treat. The last treat was a picnic—all 
were taken to Shady 


the youngsters 


Beach for a day of fun and much eating. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN—Sponsored, 
for the 18th the 
Kiwanis-YMCA Learn to Swim Cam- 


paign for boys and girls of their city. 


consecutive year, 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Is making plans for a 
“Made in Abilene” week. All manufac- 
turers will be invited to place on display 


products manufactured in Abilene. | 


LONOKE, ARKANSAS—Has cooperated in 
the securing of a grain drying plant in 
Lonoke at a cost of $250,000. 
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The cows moved out and the Kiwanians moved in when the Hutchinson, Minnesota club took over 


Jens Juul's cow barn for their weekly luncheon. Kiwanian Juul is shown 
Hutchinson club, Spencer 
president 


to L. M. Lerberg, 
Minnesota-Dakotas 


President, 


District; Charles Johnson, 


feeding a chicken dinner, 
Stearns, Lieutenant Governor Division Il, 
Minneapolis Club and Sports Editor of 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL. 


BOSSIE ENTERTAINS 


You can count on the Kiwanians of 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, to do things 
well and in a different way. Recently 
they held their weekly luncheon meet- 
ing in the immaculately white-washed, 
eighty foot long cowbarn on the Jens 
Juul farm known as “Juul Acres.” The 
reason for this unusual event was to 
emphasize and demonstrate the club’s 
cooperation in the Quality Milk Pro- 
gram which is now in progress in the 
conmunity. 

On the day of the luncheon the club 
members met together with their guests 
in the public square and drove out to 
Juul long beautifully 
decorated tables the 
center of the cement floor between rows 
of stanchions. A spring chicken dinner 
with all the trimmings was served and 


Acres where 


were set down 


| 


there wasn’t a fly or a bug to be seen 
in the immaculate dining room where 
that same morning a large herd of 
Holsteins had been milked. 

President L. M. Lerberg opened the 
meeting and presented Kiwanian H. R. 
Kurth as master of ceremonies. He ably 
introduced the speakers and also paid 
tribute to Kiwanian and Mrs. Juul for 
their accomplishments since Mr. Juul 
emigrated here from Denmark 43 years 
ago. 

ONE GLORIOUS DAY 

Two hundred “K” boys of Hamilton 
East, Ontario, had a wonderful day’s out- 
ing through the generosity of their spon- 
sors, the Kiwanians of that city. The day 
began with a steamer ride across Hamil- 
ton Harbor to LaSalle Park where all 
took part in the usual excitement of a 
picnic with races, games, good refresh- 


2\ 


ments. Ice cream and prizes topped the 
day. 

The members of the club adjourned 
from their weekly meeting and conveyed 
the boys to the boat, from there on the 
Boys’ Work Committee did themselves 
proud with a bang-up program, not a 


dull moment from beginning to end. 


LEGISLATIVE CLUB GROWS 

In 1941 at the suggestion of Arthur 
S. Cory, then governor of the Pacific- 
Northwest District, a breakfast meeting 
of the Kiwanian Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were members of the 
Washington State Legislature was held 
under the sponsorship of Marion Dona- 
hoe, who was president of the Olympia, 
Washington, Kiwanis club at that time; 
D. Williams, district 
Leonard D. 
Olympia inter-club chairman, They de- 
cided at that 
elected Clifton A. 
Tacoma 
Shirley R. Marsh of the Kelso club as 


vice president, and Representative Asa 


Robert inter-club 


chairman and Burrus, 


time to organize and 
Erdahl of the South 
Senator 


club as_ president, 


Clark, secretary of the Portland club, 
as secretary. 

International promptly granted this 
new club a charter, and the charter 
presentation was one of the high-lights 
of the year’s activities of the Olympia 
club. There were 250 Kiwanians pres- 
ent, representing 18 clubs. 

For the 1945 session of the legisla- 
ture the officers of the Legislative Club 
are Representative George R. Thomp- 


Henry W. 


Copeland, vice president; and Repre- 


son, president; Senator 


sentative Arthur Cory, secretary. 


These meetings have always been 


well attended by the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who are thus able to keep 
attendance which would be 


up their 


impossible otherwise. 





Left: The Kiwanians of Hamilton East, Ontario, chartered the Hamiltonian and took more than two hundred ‘'K"' boys out for a day of fun. 
Right: Kiwanian Dave Cunningham has a swell prize for the "'winnah" of the pie eating contest, who certainly looks as though he earned it. 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


Pn ANTLERS 


SL KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Bs in the NATION'S CAPITAL COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 

















PTS LSS een STL 
In New York—It’s 


HOTEL McALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 


TOUS STU e Te TT en Ths 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
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New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


SS MAA SD 


7 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS | HOTEL 


es ve 4 > f ff Springfield, 
e odern Roo @ Idea! 
Ke pred re icons ag Mass. 


KIWANIAN ,JIM GILDAY, MGR. Perfectly appointed where Kiwanians Meet 


modern hotel—Hospl- 























tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 

















KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS The Travel Wise Stop at... 


NEWARK, N. J. BANGOR oo 
Robert Treat Hotel } =|] rooms rrom'si.75 | 


50 PARK PLACE ; Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 














THE DANIEL BOONE— 
The EMERSON Hotel Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 


lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
BALTIMORE West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 

modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


Kiwanis Headquarters ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 








HOTE L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 














HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey 
Presiden 


Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Manager 









ke GUNTER 
AO7a "CENTER OF E 


in SAN ANTO 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


@ONERAL makaosn 





VERYTHING” 
NIO, TEXAS 


a 








1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore: | 





5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 








hiss: HOTEL 
at MemP"” =pPEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’’ 


Vv.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 




















=. HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL.MGR 





Ge wtth 
KIWANIS 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 

style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 

handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms, 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C,—Ivy-clad 

beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


& 
= VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 

















When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 


A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 

















Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 











Hotel OKLAHOMA > 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 










For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 

















THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


Sy HOTELS OF Distinction 
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you say 
this is? 


ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 


In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
thave more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any one of whom is 
ready and eager to help you when trouble strikes. 






AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 






DANIEL HAYS 


' 
"SP 
e 


% 








x 7 x 
AMERIVET 
Memorial Institute 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
GRADES 6 TO 12 — OPEN ALL YEAR 
Cadet Corps: Engineer—Pre-Flight—Signal 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Riding, Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres., 

Coast Highway U. S. 101 Atascadero, Calif. 
Midway San Francisco — Los Angeles 











ign 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 












— most comfortable 
gloves in the world! | 


(for men and women) 


% 

@° 
y "designed by merry hull 
"U.S. PATS 2,125,673 
2,194,934—2,226,,604 


WAR MEMORIALS .-. This 100-year-old 
concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 


| cational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 


g 


suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept, K * 34th & Robertson Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Have You Tried Music? 
(From page 13) 
to music and half without. An average 
speed of 19.6 per hour was 
established with music compared with 
17.9 miles per hour without. 
Following tests at Temple University, 
it was announced that George Gersh- 
an ex- 


miles 


win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” is 
traordinary tonic, raising the rate of 
pulse, breathing and blood pressure. In 
Weber’s “Invitation to the 
produced a effect. 
“Hungarian and 
“Stars 
stimulate the 
played experimentally in hospital oper- 
ating rooms with encouraging results. 
The music tends to divert the patient 
and thereby assuage pain. It ex- 
useful in where local 
administered. 


contrast, 
soothing 

Rhapsody” 
Stripes Forever” 
Music has been 


Dance” 
Liszt's 
Sousa’s and 


heart. 


is 
cases 
been 


tremely 
anesthetics have 

Music in hospitals has become quite 
general, particularly in U. S. Army 
General Hospitals. Most of such institu- 
tions have a central sound system and 
distribute the music to the wards and 
rooms from well-organized broadcasting 
studios. The Surgeon General’s Office 
conducted experiments with music at 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado. The result has been the estab- 
lishment of a program of “Music in 
Reconditioning” soon to be adopted by 
every Army General Hospital. 

The program makes ambitious use of 
music for a diversity of functions. Wind 
instruments to be played by the patients, 
will be encouraged for respiratory cases 
and as an aid to restoration of control 
and coordination of the fingers and 
hands. Some new and simple musical 
instruments are being devised for the 
musically uninitiated. There will be 
music with calisthenics. More pro- 
nounced cooperation and more zestful 
performance result. Special programs 
have been arranged for the Neuro- 


| Psychiatric section. 


Music has a natural affinity for work. 
There has been work which could not 
be done without music, such as the sea 
chanteys and river songs used to provide 
a rythmic pattern to work. 

The classical age of music empha- 
sized form and style. It produced great 
music but took it from the taverns and 
town meetings and placed it in elegant 
salons and music halls. Through work 
music and hospital music we will re- 
claim our heritage. We will again estab- 
lish music as the common property of 
the masses and as a vital force for hap- 
piness and for health, 
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Dace upon a time only royalty knew the luxury of 
fine materials and skilled craftsmanship. But in these days even a king’s 
ransom couldn't buy the smart style and supreme comfort 
inehich pln apete fo yr you find in AIR-O-MAGICS today! You'll find 88 vital construction 
wear for elaborate brilliance. 
features for your protection... each one a sufficient reason 
in itself for you to choose AIR-O-MAGICS, “the footwear men favor”. 
Take our exclusive, hand-moulded innersoles, for example. Here’s an ideal 
resting place for every toe, joint and curve ... with never an 
inner ridge, crack or wrinkle to irritate! No wonder AIR-O-MAGIC 


spells COMFORT from the second you try them on; ask your dealer! »* Re, 


MARS. 
$4.00 $7.50 Sor as Sy 
Most Styles 6 to ‘hs 
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e WITH AIR-CUSHIONED WALKING 


Write for ‘Health Foot-notes’’ booklet: MARION SHOE DIVISION, Daly Brothers, Department C, Marion, Indiana 
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$490 


complete 


Packed ready to ship. 
No overseas request needed. 
Shipped direct if desired. 





EXCISE] Genuine Leather (choice blue 
ge) :7.\asek Honey Briar Mixture. Mild, 


Note: For $1.00 additional, we will include Windproof Lighter with extra Flints. 
SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. Est. 1887 


~ 
“SERVICE PAL” 


DELUXE KIT 


The answer to your serviceman's “pipe 
dream". A grand gift—a welcome com- 
panion. All three at one special price! 


| PIPE Genuine Imported Shell Briar. 
Smart . . . sturdy . . . cool-smoking. 
Made from ihe heart of fine, aged Briar. 
A pipe of superb quality. 


or brown), with slide fastener. Water- 
proof lining. Holds full pack of tobacco. 


aromatic, sweet-smoking. V4 Ib. package. 











BULLOCK’S 
Samed: Mews Shoe Seo VOM () 
Los Angeles A 4 


Who 
herever you find the 


best shoes expertly fitted you 
find Stacy-Adams Shoes. Such 
a place is Bullock’s men’s 


shoe section. 





call 
AVAILABLE... 


OPENERS 


“Geared” disc cutting 
$ 00 stvile SWING-A-WAY'S 
? | bmg _ all sized cans 

(oa CF b easy to 

alle moa ur local 

a iler doesn’t carry — 
send us $2.15 ($2.40 
so <° Ste forward to 





(Lav of Rectres) 


Swing hay 


R 
nearest dealer 


1439 Merchandise Mart, Dept..41, Chicago 54, Il. 














— 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 








HUNTING TECHNIC 
, contains facts on how 
to find and secure all 
kinds of American 
game. The writer has 
lived what he writes 
and he has written for 
Esquire, Sat. Eve. Post, 
Sports Afield, Outdoor 
Life, Wide World and 
many other magazines. 
He has killed 9 stock 
killing grizziies, 314 
lions, 50 of which were 
roped and taken alive. 
C.O.D. or 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Kiwanian Jack Tooker 
7388 Eads Avenue, La Jolla, California 

















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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Connersville, Indiana ..... Oct. 1 
Morgantown, West Virginia.Oct. 1 
Pueblo, Colorado ........ Oct. 4 
Kearney, Nebraska ....... Oct. 5 
Portland, Indiana ........ Oct. 5 
Winchester, Kentucky Oct. 12 
Parkersburg, West Virginia.Oct. 15 
Billings, Montana ........Oct. 18 
Independence, Kansas ....Oct. 19 
Santa Ana, California . .Oct. 20 


South St. Paul, Minnesota. .Oct. 21 
Rock Hill, South Carolina ..Oct. 22 
Geneseo, Illinois .........Oct. 23 
Beaumont, Texas ........Oct. 26 
Watertown, South Dakota. Oct. 27 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Cleveland, Ohio .........Oct. 19 


The A.B.C. of Duck Hunting 
(From page 11) 

On the other hand, some knowledge of 
the various species of ducks and their 
habits adds considerably to the fun. You 
should at least know the diving or deep 
water ducks as the canvasback, redhead, 
greater scaup or broadbill, lesser scaup 
or bluebill, golden eye or whistler and 
And the dabblers, or shal- 
low water species which have a differ- 
ent foot pattern and get their food by 
merely tilting their as mal- 
lards, blacks, pintails, widgeon and teal 


old squaw. 


derriers, 


or shovelers. 

Canvasbacks are birds of the open 
water. So are redheads. Select a point 
that juts far out into the water for cans. 
Set your decoys off the point. These 
diving ducks usually fly low. Hold well 
under if you want to center them. 

For black 
your stools in the little bays and back- 


ducks and mallards, put 
sets. Don’t expect much shooting on 
black ducks during the Usually 
they raft up far out in the open water. 
At dusk, they come in to the 
to feed. 
their 
dogmatic 


day. 


shallows 
When dawn comes, they wing 
way out. But you can’t he too 
in duck hunting. Blacks are 
tough birds to hit. No bird can pay off 
so rapidly backward downwind upsetting 
your best calculations in a split second. 
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Mallards and teal can climb faster than 

To connect, blot them out 

over the gun barrel and pull the trigger. 
Shyest of the duck family is the pin- 


“ 


a helicopter. 


tail. Pintails—often known as 
—are the most widely distributed ducks 


World’s record bags have 


sprigs” 


in the world. 





been made in India. California, Texas 


and Mexico are familiar with great con- | 
centrations of these handsome birds. But 
they are wary and will sometimes circle | 
your decoys five or six times before they 
unbutton their galluses and drop in. 

And, outwitting a duck is one of the 
greatest thrills in the gunning game. 
It’s even a lot of fun when they out- 
smart you. 

e 


Energy Without End 
(From page 5) 

Giant plants were constructed to 
separate U-235 from pitchblende. Elec- 
tro-magnetic diffusion techniques and 
the use of ultra-modern centrifuges are 
believed to have come to our aid. U-235 
was produced in relatively large quan- 
tities. Scientists learned how to control 
the release of energy from it, and the 
atomic bomb was born. 

Neutrons, the 
pable of splitting the core of uranium 
have been 


subatomic bullets ca- 


and releasing atomic energy, 
produced by an instrument known as a 


cyclotron or atom-smasher. But such an 


instrument would be impractical to | 


operate within a bomb. It weighs many | 


delicate 
But 


tons and requires the most 


mechanisms for its operation. 


neutrons may be produced by combina- | 


tions of radioactive substances like 
radium and beryllium mixtures. They 
i a. Sp 





There's no particular story to tell about the October 


cover. It is just an attractive picture showing some 
ducks flying in their usual V-formation. It is 
satisfying to know ducks are victory-minded. 
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‘Top Ranking Stapling Team 
.“SPEED” is their middle name! 


\ : Individually, they lead the field on points. But when they 
\ - work as a team, you're really getting the greatest stapling 
performance known. 











Swift lines, Entire mechan- 


smooth action. 


ism and staple mouth accessible. No springs 


to pull. Easiest to load. Trouble-proof! 









Zoyinght 


SPEED STAPLES 


ROUND WIRE * PRECISION MADE 


of ‘ 


SWINGLINE STAPLES are round. wire for easier 
penetration, neater stapling. They are, also, 
free from the film of give which collects on 
‘flat staples and results in clogging. Standard 
in size to fit all standard staplers, 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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Gor a Better 


PROGRAM 


USE 


MOTION PICTURES! 
@ 
FREE INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


: —T 
Week-end in Bermuda 


"The Story of Willow 


A SERIES OF 16 FILMS 
ON "SUPERVISION" 
e 


CARTOONS — COMEDIES — | 
AND FEATURES 


ML CAL 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


San Franciseo 2, Cal. 


‘ $51 Turk St. K. 


Dallas |, Tex. 
1700 Patterson Ave. K 


New York 17. WN. Y. 


i7 Madison Ave. K Y 


Chicago 3, tll. 
La Salle St. K 


19 So 





Gift! 
CLEVER new convenience for 
41 card age. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 





@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 


model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
pte emer Now custom made—delivery 

FINISH within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 


press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
Home Equipment Co., Dept. G-109 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Il. 
sae eee ae eS eee ee 
| EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home, Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
Se Write for 
“Successful Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 


4 

















ANY BOOK IN PRINT! - 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani 
il, children’s books, etc.—all at guaran- 
teed savings. Send card now for Clark- 
son's 1946 Catalog 





. 


FREE 


ture 


catalog. A short course in litera- 
The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K5, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








might then be slowed down by means 


of troughs of heavy water and aimed 


at the 
producing U-235 or allied isotope called 


super-explosive atomic-energy- 


Plutonium. 
The U-235 


standard bomb might only occupy the 


amount of used in a 


space of an aspirin tablet. But the bomb 
itself and 


equipped with 


would have to be heavy 
guiding fins to insure ac- 
curate aiming from high altitudes with 
or without the use of parachutes. 

There is little chance that our planet 
could be liquidated spontaneously by 
such subatomic bombardment. Each sub- 
stance possesses a different reaction to 
subatomic bombardment, and there are 
very few known substances like U-235 
which will release energy when fired 
upon by neutrons. 

But 


with 


atomic does present us 


an unprecedented challenge for 


power 


peacetime applications of science. Like 
all other discoveries, it is impartial. It 
will work with equal effectiveness to- 
ward our betterment or our destruction, 
\tomic energy may be used to wipe 
civilization from the face of the earth. 
Or it might be harnessed to drive super- 
stratosphere rocketships, smokeless loco- 
motives or gasless limousines. Atomic 
energy may decide the fate of mankind, 
but it is up to man to determine what 
that fate will be. 
* 
Europe’s Children Are Going 
Back to School 
(From page 7) 
the people during the past decade. The 


de-nazification of Germany is the great- 





est educational job of all time. 

While it is generally conceded that 
the graduates of the Hitler era—Ger- 
mans 22 to 30—are a lost generation, 
the education of those now of school 
age should go a long way in developing 
a Germany that the rest of the world 
Then, too, there is the 





can live with. 
very practical problem of keeping roving 
bands of youngsters off the streets. 
The eradication of Nazi influence in 
the German tremendous 
task. Insidious Nazi propaganda per- 
meated all levels and types of German 


schools is a 


instruction. American military authori- 
ties sent to Columbia University Li- 
brary in New York City to get pre- 
Hitler textbooks to serve as models for 
those used in the occupied territory. 
The question of who shall teach Ger- 
man youth is one of great seriousness. 


All former party members are, of course, | { 4¢"e—————— 


barred and it is conceivable that much 


screening must be done before safe 3 





| 
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BELLS 
NOW. AVAILABLE! 


Write for complete details. 


Everything your Club needs! Honor Roll 
Plaques, Lapel Buttons, Luncheon Badges, 
Flags & Banners, Speaker's Stands, Record 
Systems and Emblem Souvenirs. 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 















SSSCSSSOSSSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOHSSSOESEO’, 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Prowpt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special ction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
SSSCHOHSSSHSSSHSSSSSSHSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSES. 


Seeeceseeessooeseseeses 
SOOSSSESSSSSSSSSSOSESSE 





Your Lighter Will WORK 
... better—with 


UMIN 


Gold Coated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


on theiys cy 
cigor stores, 
PX ond 


















« Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles. fau- 
eets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal .. . Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete. 
ready for use. By doing a bil of work 
: for others, your machine can pay for 
itself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCF! 


Warner Electric Co., Dept. D-104 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill 


FREE Details & Sample! 


@ MODEL MAKERS 

@ MAINTENANCE 

e HOBBY SHOPS 
4 









= WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 663 N. Wells St., Chgo.10, Dept. D-104 
{ Gentlemen: Send Free Samples and Details to: ! 





{ Addren, en Yay ) 





City . = State 
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hands for the instruction of young Ger- 
mans can be found. 

Yet, in spite of all the difficulties that 
are being experienced in getting Eu- 
rope’s children back to school there are 
some hopeful signs for education. Mod- 
ern buildings will rise where once anti- 
quated structures stood. New texts, new 
methods, new materials will come into 
use. The Dutch, for example, are using 
motion pictures and other visual aids in 
an effort to overcome the book shortage. 

The nations of Europe are looking to 
the United States, where the greatest 
experiment in mass education for all 
time has taken place, for guidance and 
help. There is a general feeling of the 


need for broadening the basis of educa- 
tion. Free schools tor all is becoming 
a trend throughout Europe. The recent 
educational reforms in Great Britain 
are indicative of this new spirit. 
International exchanges of teachers, 
books, methods and educational ideas 
are in the air. The educational aspects 
of the United Nations program have be- 


come increasingly important. The spirit | 


of the times is reflected in the expres- 


sion: “Education needs peace and se- 
curity in order to survive and security 
in order to survive and flourish. Inter- 
national peace needs competent and 


extensive education in order to endure.” 


How CAP Aids Community Progress 
(From page 19) 


Major improvements such as hangars, 
buildings, and runway extensions have 
been made at more than 100 other loca- 
tions. 
For Postwar Aviation 

Without deviating from its wartime 
purposes, the CAP has had the import- 
ant effect of building a broad foundation 
for postwar aviation, necessary for the 
employment of veterans and as a part 
of our necessary air reserve for national 
security. Before the war, aviation was 
supported by only a small fraction of 
the population. There was no national 
preflight training program for the ’teen- 
age youngsters who were naturally air- 
minded, and no concerted drive to 
change the conservatism of the senior 
citizens. Barely more than three per 
cent of the civilian pilots were women 
though the female half of the population 
controls 80 per cent of the wealth. 

Since CAP is open to men and women 
of all ages and all walks of life, it is 


representative of the communities in 
which it is organized. It works in the 
American way of volunteer action. Its 
members serve without pay or reim- 
bursement. They buy their own uni- 
forms, furnish their own equipment, 
and borrow or build their own meeting 
places. From the Federal Government, 
they receive only the diréctives which 
assure uniform standards of perform- 
ance, and the manuals and training aids 
used in teaching the cadets. 

The CAP cadet program has been in- 
dorsed by President Truman as affect- 
ing our natural security and by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover as a means 
of combatting juvenile delinquency. 
School principals, clergymen and police 
are backing CAP Squadrons because of 
the character-building value of its train- 
ing. 

Many CAP members are active Ki- 
wanians. It is natural that our mem- 
bers who are interested in the further- 





When he was in Chicago, Henry Kearns, Pasadena, California, president of the United States Junior 


Chamber of Commerce, conferred with 


O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis International, and Ralph 


Rohweder, president of the Chicago Junior Association of Commerce. Kearns, Peterson and Rohweder, 
pictured left to right, discussed Kiwanis International's’ community agricultural program designed to 
develop a closer relationship between the farmer and businessman. 
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Ciet the help of this 











] 


new business aid 
-Photocopying/ 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 
—Saves time, 
money, labor! 


















Photo-Copyer 


*55 


Copies upto 
18°’ x 22” 





Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42” wide 






With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on bothsides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 











OUR COPYING 
... Send for your <—- 


free copy of this y eis 


informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the ‘‘what"’ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK 105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


T#KPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 








GA opted Gnything! i 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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SHOP THIS EASY WAY—GIVE 


Fabulous Fruit 


FROM BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 









No. 30 “La Fiesta” 
Mexican Gift Bas- 
ket, about 25 Ibs. 
Express prepaid. 


1495 


No. 31 
smaller size 
Mexican 
Basket, 15 
Ibs., $8.95 


Choose from new beautifully illustrated 1945 Blue Goose Gift 
catalog write for it NOW. See for yourself the rare, fine 
fruit selected for you in Oregon by Blue Goose Orchards—big 
du Comice and d’Anjou pears, enormous Delicious apples, 
golden oranges, Coachella Valley dates, meaty mammoth wal- 
nuts and other rare fruits. Supply limited—you'll want to 
order immediately to insure getting these choice fruits in 
gorgeous hand-woven Mexican baskets. 


Enroll Your Loved Ones and Friends in our 
Fruit O’ the Calendar Club 


Memberships for 9 months, $31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 
months, $14.00 (includes “Luxury” Christmas Basket, then 8, 


ance of aviation should have much in 





common with the Kiwanis clubs which 
are dedicated to progress generally. The| 
CAP members know, as all Kiwanians| 
know, that progress begins at home. | 
Full-scale development of aviation will 
be impossible so long as the great ma- 
jority of the people have no airports| 
and no facilities for training within 
reach. 
Wherever a 
ested in aviation, it will receive active 
support from the local CAP Squadron. 
If there is no CAP unit in the area; one 


Kiwanis Club is inter- 





can be quickly formed by getting in| 
touch with the nearest unit or with the! 
State Wing Commander. General Ar-| 
nold has spoken highly of the construc-| 
tive part which Kiwanians have played| 
in aviation. The Civil Air Patrol, as an 
auxiliary, stands ready to cooperate in 
any way possible. 





5, or 2 additional monthly packages in months you desire), No 
shipments April, May and June. All shipments express prepaid 
and guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 

See new Blue Goose gift catalog in full color for details. Fill in 
coupon for your free copy. Do it now. 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS, American Fruit | 
Growers, Inc. 341 Fir St., Medford, Oregon. | 
Please send me new full-color 1945 catalog de- 
scribing Blue Goose Gift Packages and Fruit O’ 
the Calendar membership. 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 9 
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Ne one is in the dining room, 
the curtain has blown across the 
lighted candles on the table 

fire sirens are screaming. It could 
be your home! . . . A metropolitan 
fire chief states that twe-thirds of 
the fires occur in dwellings, and 
that 30% of the fatalities there- 
from are children under ten years 
of age! Realizing that, can you 
continue io be without adequate 
fire protection? All that you value 
and hold dear in your home de- 
serves to be, ond can be pro- 
tected against fire with Pyrene 
extinguishers. Buy one today at 
your hardwore, department store 
@r service station. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” —Free 
booklet of household hints sent 
on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
IME FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOMT? 
OF SAPE KEEP A \PYRENE AITFPRL MANDY 


M44ia 
prrene Manufacturing Compan 






























BUY and KEEP 
WAR BCNDS 





FiRt FOUIPMENT FOR EVERY WaAZARD 
NEWARK 8. NEW JERSEY 








AFFILIATED WITH C-O.TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 





Make Fire Safety 


| 
| 
Your Business at Home 
(From page 8) 


opening. If smoke issues from any| 
apertures, repairs should be made at 
once. Test woodwork and other com 
bustibles exposed to the heat of the 
furnace or other heaters by placing the 
hand on the heated surface. If it is too 
hot for comfort, there is danger. When 
the combustible material cannot be re- 
moved, it should be protected in some 


effective manner. 





To a large extent, fire safety can be 
built 
is given to proper construction. Safety 


into homes if sufficient attention 
features can be included in the plans 
for a new house, and can usually be 


added to one that is already built, with 





no great expense—surely much less ex- 
pense than would be involved in a fire. 
Fire-retardant roofing can prevent stray 
sparks from igniting the roof and, even- 
tually, the house. Properly grounded 
lightning rods can make buildings light- 
ning-proof. The chimney should be 
properly constructed and lined with re- 
fractory fire clay. The fireplace should 
have a back and sides of solid masonry 
or reinforced concrete, and the hearth 
should be of non-combustible material 


supported on a fireproof slab. 

Proper construction of the basement 
is a most important factor for fire safety. 
Since so many fires start here, it is 
important to prevent their spreading to 
other parts of the building if they do get 
started. The heating system should be 
insulated, the floor, walls and ceiling 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze announces an 
interesting new series of Memo- 
rials and Honor Roll Tablets 
in a wide variety of styles and 


sizes. They are inspired works 


of art by some of America’s 


most distinguished sculptors 
and are fitting expressions of 
this war and these times. This 
new series includes everything 
from moderately-priced small 
tablets to sizes for municipal- 
ities and large organizations. 


Every one of these new designs 





reflects our thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in fine bronze work. 
Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION Hi 


34-34 Tenth Street i}; 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. | 
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THEY GET THERE 
FIRST! - 


Tw 
—_—- 






TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


SOCSSHOHSSSSSOSSSSSSSOOOOOSSHOOOUUYYL. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.” 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo, * 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 


FROM 20c to S50c EACH 
Complete set of 250 patches—$50 


Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 
Send $1 for Patch Catalogue and Sample 
Selection of Patches. 
Orders from Canada—add 20% 


SPRINGER’S 


256 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 
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ARE YOU 
FOND OF POETRY? 


An exciting new Treasure Trove of Verse 
is here for you! GEARY’'S POETRY MAGA- 
ZINE has a generous array of high quality 
poems for its main feature. Each month, in 
addition, a fascinating study of Foreign 
Languages comes to you, together with dis- 
tinctive Short-short Stories and Editorials, 
and a Big Children’s Department, filled with 
poems, puzzles and stories. Don’t miss a 
single entertaining issue. You'll want to 
keep them all. Subscription rates—$2.00 a 
Year in advance. 


GEARY’S POETRY MAGAZINE 
1908 Third Street, NE., | Canton 4, Ohio 


BIRD PRINTS FOR THE AMERICAN HOME 


Unusually beautiful, full 
color reproductions of 
the famous 


Audubon 
Bird 
Prints 


on fine antique me 
paper, size 9°'x12 

ready for framing. 

She’ll adore framing 
these lovely prints her 
own way, and admire 
them for years to ceme. 
You’ll enjoy their good 
looks too fer the office, 
den or playroom. Ex- 
cellent as an education- 
al subject for the chil- 
dren, or as a welcome 
gift to a friend. A specially selected group in hori- 
zontal and vertical subjects. For a limited time only, 


22 FOR $2.95 POSTPAID 


Send money order, check or cash. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


CRESTE-ANDOVER CO. 


100 East 87th Street, New York 28, N. Y., Dept. K-15 
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GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K 

Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
' 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 a 


SPEECH DEFECTS connecten 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
adults can be corrected and fear of speaking in 
public removed. Veterans trained in this work 
under G. I. Bill. Speech developed in backward 
children. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected. 

An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting disorders and _ training specialists. 
Recognized by A. M. A. An international reputa- 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 


ox 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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should be fire-resistant, and doors should 
be of solid wood or sheathed with metal. 
Spaces between the inner and outer 
walls, or between partitions, and the 
small spaces around the pipes should 
be “fire stopped” so that a basement fire 
will not shoot up to the attic and mush- 
room through the whole house. Wher- 
ever possible, staircases should be en- 
closed, with substantial doorways on 
each landing, since fires travel rapidly 
up open stairways. 

In the kitchen, too, the walls near the 
stove should be fire-resistant and a coal 
or wood stove should always be set on 
a sheet of metal large enough to catch 
falling embers. 

In spite of the best precautions, how- 
ever, fires will start occasionally. Pre- 
paredness for the outbreak of fire is 
therefore as important in the home as 
it is in factories, stores, schools and 
public buildings. Small fires can be put 
out in the home by the prompt use of 
reliable fire extinguishers. 

Fire experts today encourage family 
fire drills so that every member of the 
household will know how to turn in an 
alarm, how to fight small fires, and how 
to remove invalids, elderly people and 
from 


small children a burning house 


with a minimum of hazard. Responsi- 
bility for calling the fire department, 
supervising evacution, using extinguish- 
ers, etc., fixed, so that in 
case of emergency every member of the 


should be 


family will know his specific job. 

If we make fire safety our business, 
at home as well as at work, we will help 
to keep our loved ones safe from fire. 
At the same time, we will help to reduce 
our appalling national fire loss in the 
coming year instead of chalking up 
another shameful set of figures. 








OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 
For Kiwanis Clubs 


1945 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 6-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 
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When our war work is done and we start 
again to make baits, the “old dependables” 
are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won’t be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through and through. 


BASS-ORENO 
World's Greatest 
Fish-Getter! 

It will be back soon, 
along with other mem- 
bers of the Bass-Oreno 
family—the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 
Oreno and Fly-Oreno, 






DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
This wonder bait will be 
back before long. It’s 
terrific—wherever a deep 
diving bait is needed! 





PIKE-ORENO 
An “Old Dependabie’'! 
Year in, year out — the 
Pike-Oreno is hard to 
beat. Back soon in solid 
and jointed models and 
dependable patterns. 





SURF-ORENO 
a Standard Top-water 
iis Equipment ! 










rd PY cus No tackle box complete 
44 without this standard 
surface bait—as good to- 


day as yesterday! 


FISH-OBITE 
The Bait That’s Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
casts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic, 


TEAS-ORENO 
Teases and Takes 'Em! 
A surface bait with a 
teasing, tantalizing ac- 
tion mighty hard to re- 
sist. You can make it 
plunk, crawl or dive, 





TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure! 
Here’s the “‘trickiest”’ fly 
rod lure ever designed — 
and it’s a honey for trout, 
bass and panfish, 





Get This Book— FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 
book shows all 86 prize winners 
in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest 
and full-color pages of your fa- 
vorite ‘‘Quality Tackle.’’ Send 
for it! It’s Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9 High Street 
a... Bend 23, indiana 






BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND 
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SPEECHES *. 2" =; 
. sgbices. Confidential 
Speeches For Every Occaswn, $1.50. Public Speak- 
ing Manual, $1 i Ofheer « Hasdbeot with ‘Instant Postomentery 
Guide, $1.50. Listot prepared talks mailed free wose = 
New yt om and Humorous Tai ~y™ th. 
ly, 87 0 your. Speaker » Joke Book. 81 50. "Toast. 
masters Hamor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. Saice- 
man's Joke Book, $1.60. Punch Lines For Every Purpose. 
s Program C beiemen’ * Fun Book, $1.50, 


dies’ Night P 
5 erent, $1.50, Banguet Bos mee 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
€ 1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland, 13, Ohio * 





















That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything ree A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
__ ou Michigan Ave., 





Chicago +33 


BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS | 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 











Protect Your Post-war Position 
with Patents 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 


89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service. 











WAR MEMORIALS 
Plaques of all kinds 


BRONZE—WALNUT—PLASTIC 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


140! E. Milwaukee Detroit 11, Mich. 

















FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Ill. 











INTERLOCKING 


INITIALS 


on Every 
Chip 





Particularly fine poker chips of gleaming, un- 
breakable plastic! Chips mesh for neat stacking, 
separate quickly for easy play. Perfect weigh 

leasant “feel” ... a@ joy to handle, State 
initials desired. Set of 100, Postpaid, $4.85. 


Deluxe BANKER’S BOX 

Luxurious Walnut Chest of 
Chips. Monogrammed Medalion 
inset in lid. 300 monogrammed 
chips (see above) in 3 removable 
tra 11x11 inches. Space for 2 
decks of cards. Superb quality. 
$24.50 Postpaid. 
















HOME EQUIPMENT CO., 
663 N. Wells St. An 
Dept. G-I1! Feb IDEAL 
4 Chicago 10 rhe ; Gift 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


equipment . ... 
Unusual games, 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The Right to Know 


(From page 4) 


| been giving their lives around the world 


to achieve a better and a peaceful world. 
This has been a struggle for freedom 
and for Any government 
become a 
not guarantee freedom of 


democracy. 


may war-making tyranny 


which does 
speech and press. 

And thirdly, but importantly there are 
our major allies. The goal of world- 
wide press freedom has powerful advo- 
cates in Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions, where press freedom has long 
flourished. China has not had much ex- 
perience with press freedom, but Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek has called 
for building a new united China, to be 
Far 
include 


In Rus- 


a “model democratic state in the 
Fast.” Such a 
essential democratic freedoms. 

i, the definition of “press freedom” is 
very different the 
press is closely integrated with the com- 
plex machinery of government. Never- 
theless, the subject is being discussed 
and written about in Russia, and one 
need not despair of important develop- 
ments there. 

Obviously, 
dictate as to internal conditions in the 
countries which have been our 


concept must 


from ours. There, 


our government cannot 


major 


there is 
adequate reason to believe the process 


allies. But in those countries, 
of education can be left to the free press 
of the world. If the movement is strong 
in the world, as it will be if the program 
is implemented as I have outlined, 
important power will long go counter 
to it. 

There are then, three important steps 
which can clinch this major American 
war goal now. First, a free press can be 
riveted into the peace for vanquished 
countries. Secondly, it can be made a 
condition of aid to devastated and im- 
poverished countries. And third, it can 
be left to the free press of the world 
to promote it by education and precept 
in the lands of those of our allies where 
work in this direction remains to be 
done. 

Even if such weapons as the atomic 
bomb and the rocket bomb had not been 
invented, it would still be imperative 
that public insistence upon achievement 
of this war aim not be permitted to flag 
But 


President 


at this crucial moment. now we 


are convinced, as Truman 
said on V-J day, 


survive another total war.” 


“Civilization cannot 


Mid-Summer Board Meeting 


1. of the International Board 
of Trustees was held at the Gen- 
eral Office, Chicago, August 5-6, 1945. 
Those present: Hamilton Holt, Presi- 
dent; Ben Dean, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent; A. F. Branton and Jesse K. Bige- 
low, Vice-Presidents; J. N. Emerson, 
Treasurer; Charles W. Armstrong, Ben- 
jamin W. Black, Lee F. Campbell, Roy 
F. Cooke, John E. Gorsuch, J. Bev. Hay, 
Car! C. Koester, Harrison U. Wood, 
Trustees; O. E. Peterson, Secretary. 

The message of President Holt was 
accepted and filed. In the President’s 
message it was recommended that per- 
mission be given to the President and 
the chairmen of our two committees on 
Public Affairs to seek an audience with 
the heads of our two governments to 
explore the areas and methods of cooper- 
ation between our organization and the 
government on basic, non-partisan mat- 
ters. The President was authorized to 
proceed along these lines. 

The Board also approved the recom- 
mendation that provision be made for 
the employment of an additional staff 
man and personnel to supervise and pro- 
mote the organization of Key Clubs. 

Proposed rules governing eligibility for 
Legion of Honor awards were approved. 
They are listed in article in this issue 
about the Legion of Honor. 

The Board approved the recommenda- 
tion that a model exhibit and program 
suggestions for clubs celebrating their 


30th anniversary be prepared. 

It was voted that the 1945 Council 
Meeting be held Monday, October 29 - 
Thursday, November 1, with a meeting 
of the International Board of Trustees 
on Sunday, October 28, and a meeting 
of the Finance Committee on Saturday, 
October 27. 

The Board adopted a number of Post- 
war Objectives which are listed on page 
two of this issue. The theme to be 

3uild for Peace—Unity—Opportunity.” 

It was recommended and voted upon 
that greater promotion be made of the 
Kiwanis Community Agricultural Pro- 
gram involving the possible selection of 
district, United States and Canada and 
International soil conservation farming 
champions. 

It was voted that club forums on non- 
partisan issues be held. It was voted 
that the President appoint the two Cana- 
dian members of the Board as repre- 
sentatives of Kiwanis International, or 
as alternates the governors of the two 
districts, at meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Council of Service Clubs in 
Canada. 

The suggestion was approved that an 
indexed compendium of Convention and 
Board resolutions affecting matters of 
policy and procedure be prepared for 
use at Committee Meetings. 

It was voted that the President be 
empowered to appoint a representative 
to attend the National Postwar Con- 
ference. 











“SHUCKIN 
WILL BE BAD 


FOR BUSINESS 





“Shuckin’ the nubbins” is an old farm 
expression that means making the best 
of what is left. It is to éveryone’s 
selfish interest to realize that if farm- 
ing continues on the same basis it has 
in the past, the day can well come 
when America will be “shuckin’ the 
nubbins” of a once great agriculture. 

The simple truth is that the produc- 
tivity of the worker in industry has 
steadily increased, while the produc- 
tivity of the man on the farm has 
lagged behind. The natural thing has 
happened. Farmers have bled the 


fertility of their land to help balance 


coo BE BOOP ERITY 


THE NUBBINS’’ 










high production costs. In one year 
alone, thirty-five 100-acre farms went 
out of production every 24 hours. 

That’s serious! 

When a business is faced with high 
production costs that threaten its very 
existence, it usually increases its 
capital investment, and with more 
modern methods drives costs down. 

The same should be done on the 
farm. Men who have studied this 
problem agree that America must 
make an investment of at least 40 
billion dollars and 13,000,000 man 


years of labor in its farm plant to 


FROM 


(Booklet upon request) 


put a stop to the downward course 


of agriculture. 

Reclamation and drainage projects, 
reforestation of exhausted land, soil 
conservation, modern farm buildings, 
good rural roads, rural electrifica- 
tion, modern machinery and equip- 
ment and creation of part-time 
farms—these are some of the basic 
needs of American agriculture if it 
is to survive. 

To speed this program is a task 
no businessman or farmer can take 
lightly. America’s greatness in the 


last analysis depends upon... 


THE GROUND UP 





FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON 


SYSTEM AND FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 


























Sorrow 


TEAMWORK PAYS 


One of the peculiar things about money is 
that it can never be paid—to anybody— 
until it is earned. 

Management earns money by doing a 
good managing job—by operating plants 
that make things people are willing to buy 
for a little more than those things cost to 
produce. 

Invested capital earns money by furnish- 
ing the finances for industry’s operations. 

Labor earns money by doing productive 
work—by selling skill and time and energy 


to industry. 








THE TRUNDLE 


Ee 


ENGINEERING 


All three can increase earnings only by 
producing more—to give better value to 
the customer who pays out money for the 
products of industry. 

The interests of labor, management and 
finance are best served when all three work 
as a team, for a common goal. 

That kind of teamwork will do more for 
America than all the laws that can be 


enacted, or all the regulations that govern- 


ment can devise. 





COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO «+ City National Bank Bldg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK « Graybar Bidg. * 420 Lexington Ave. 











